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PREFACE 


When I was asked to assume the Chairmanship of this ~-, 2, 
Commission, I had reservations about undertaking a new study ; 
of United States - Latin American relations, I knew that 
over the years, there had been a steady stream of studies 
setting forth proposals for U.S. relations with the countries 
of the hemisphere, Too often, those reports merely gathered 
dust on crowded shelves, disappointing those who hoped their 
' recommendations might be translated into actions, 

Not surprisingly, many of my colleagues also raised the 
question of why a new commission was needed at this time to 
study and report on United States - Latin American relations, 

We came to the same conclusion: that the fundamental 
changes which have taken place in the world, within Latin 
America, and in the United States in recent years make timely 
-- and indeed urgent -- a reordering of relationships in this 
hemisphere, It was our conviction that these developments de- 
manded a fresh assessment of the state of those relationships 
and of the premises upon which past U.S. policies have been 
based, They also called for new efforts to alter specific 
U.S. policies to reflect the changing realities of the 1970s, 

In undertaking this project, we were encouraged by 
signs of growing recognition in Washington and other hemis- 
phere capitals that constructive regional relations are impor- 
tant to all of us, The meetings of Foreign Ministers in Mexico 
City, Washington, and Atlanta earlier this year opened a frank 
new dialogue between the United States and its Latin American 
neighbors, Settlements were achieved on long-standing bilateral 
disputes between the U.S, and Mexico, and between the U.S. and 
Peru, There was progress in negotiations toward a new Panama 
Canal treaty. These and other promising signs convinced us last 
May, when the Commission was established, that the time was op- 
portune for a new study, 

The Commission, twenty-three members in all, is an indepen- 
dent bipartisan group of private citizens from different sectors 
of U.S. society, Many have had extensive experience in Latin 
American affairs, Several have served in high governmental pos- 
itions involving foreign policy. All have a deep and abiding 
interest in improving hemispheric relations, 

The report that follows summarizes our findings and submits 
our recommendations after five months study, discussion, and some- 
times heated debate, The report does not pretend to be all-inclusive. 


Instead it suggests an overall U.S, approach in the hemisphere, 
and attempts to give meaning to that approach by making specific 
recommendations for action on those issues deemed most important 
and troublesome, 

Our recommendations are addressed to the people and gov- 
ernment of the United States; we have not presumed to prescribe 
to Latin America, It is our hope that the report will stimulate 
discussion and consideration within the executive and legislative 
branches of the U.S. government, but also among citizens' groups, 
the media, scholars and businessmen throughout the nation. Broad 
popular support will be essential to bring about the kinds of 
policy changes we recommend, 

The Commission drew upon a wide spectrum of informed U.S. 
and Latin American opinion as well as the varied individual exper- 
iences of its members in the course of our study. It would be 
impossible to express here our thanks to each of the individuals 
who have contributed to the Commission's work, but we owe a debt 
of gratitude to the many scholars, diplomats, officials of inter- 
national agencies, journalists, businessmen, and others who gave 
the Commission the benefit of their expertise and advice, I also 
want to express, on behalf of the Commission, our appreciation to 
the Center for Inter-American Relations for its stimulus and spon- 
sorship of this project, and to the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, and the Clark Foundation for their financial support. 

Finally, all of us on the Commission would be remiss if we 
did not extend our sincere appreciation to the Commission's Exec- 
utive Director, Arnold Nachmanoff, and Associate Director, Ann 
Kieswetter, for their tireless efforts and many useful contributions. 
In addition, we would like to thank Abraham Lowenthal, Special Con- 
sultant, Gregory Treverton, Rapporteur, Ann Harrington, Research 
Assistant, and Deborah Witonski, Secretary, for buess invaluable 
support of the Commission's work. 

One final personal note, We, in the United States, too often 
see our neighbors to the South as a source of problems. I believe 
we would do well to consider how much the Latin American nations 
can contribute to solving the problems that beset all of us in this 
interdependent world, There are great talents, diverse resources, 
and a rich heritage of common ideals in this hemisphere, The United 
States and the nations of Latin America complement ea other and 
need each other, 

Luis Quintanilla, a distinguished Mexican writer and diplomat, 
referring to the Western Hemisphere, once wrote: 


"Not only do geographical closeness and similar historical 


backgrounds bring us together, but we share in common 
an idea about the organization of society and of the 
world, In other words, to face the fact of America 

is to glance at any map. From pole to pole, from ocean 
to ocean, we are all in the same boat, we were created 
to live together," 


A unique opportunity exists today for the United States and 
its neighbors to work together in shaping a world in which our com- 
mon interests will be served and our common ideals advanced, It is 
my hope that this report will be a helpful step in that direction, 


SOL M. LINOWITZ 


Washington, D.C. 
October 29, 1974 
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I, A CHANGED UNITED STATES APPROACH TO LATIN AMERICA 


The United States should change its basic approach to 
Latin America and the Caribbean. 

Dramatic transformations within Latin America and the 
Caribbean, major developments in the wider international a- 
rena, and significant changes in the terms on which this hen- 
isphere relates to the rest of the world, all have undermined 
the assumptions which governed U.S. policy in the Americas 
from the Monroe Doctrine through the Good Neighbor policy to 
the Alliance for Progress and its successor, the Mature Part- 
nership, We strongly believe that the policies which the 
United States has inherited from the past -- including many 
of their most basic assumptions and goals -- are inappropriate 
and irrelevant to the changed realities of the present and 
the trends of the future, 

Consider a few examples of how dramatically Latin Amer- 
ica* and the United States, and their relations with the world 
have changed in hardly more than a decade: 

--Ten years ago, almost any form of cooperative action 
among Western Hemisphere nations required U.S. initiative and 
leadership; today, the effective functioning of the Andean 
Pact and other bodies indicates that Latin American countries 
are fully capable of cooperating in their own interests, with- 
out and, at times, against the United States, 

--A decade ago, the United States was deeply involved 
militarily, economically, politically in many areas of the 
world and was about to embark upon a long and tragic war in 
Indochina; today, U.S, involvement in that war is over; the 
U.S, military presence overseas has been sharply reduced; 
economic and military assistance programs have been lessened; 
a "low profile" adopted, 

--Ten years ago, the Cuban missile crisis was a recent 
memory and the Cold War was in full swing; today, relations 
have been opened with China; Soviet - U.S. trade is expanding 
dramatically; a process of detente is underway, 

--Ten years ago, Latin American governments were, by 
and large, diplomatically quiescent and generally content to 


*In the interest of brevity, the term "Latin America" is used 
hereafter to include South America, Central America, the Car- 
ibbean and Mexico, 
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follow the lead of the U.S, in the United Nations and other 
international bodies; today, the Latin American countries are 
moving out on their own in the world scene; Brazil aspires to 
@ leading role in world affairs; and an active intra-Latin 
American pattern of diplomatic and economic interaction has 
replaced the situation in which all lines converged on Wash- 
ington, 

--Ten years ago, the dominant item on the agenda of 
U.S. - Latin American relations was U.S. concern about pre- 
venting the export of communism to Latin America; today, the 
dominant concerns of Latin American countries revolve around 
national development ‘and access to the U.S. market for their 
exports, 

~-During the past decade economic dynamism rather than 
stagnation has been the norm for the region. In the early 
1960s the region's gross domestic product was growing at an 
annual rate of 5,5 per cent (in constant 1970 dollars); since 
then the rate has been rising rapidly, reaching 6.9 per cent 
in 1972, Per capita product also rose from $420 in the first 
half of the 1960s to close to $600 in the second half. Growth 
in the manufacturing sector averaged 6.5 per cent during 1960- 
1961; by 1972, it reached 9,2 per cent. 

In sum, Latin America has changed; the relations between 
Latin America and the rest of the world have changed; the rela- 
tions between Latin America and the United States have changed; 
the role of the United States in world affairs has changed. 

These changing realities suggest that the United States 
should adopt a new approach toward Latin America and the Car- 
ibbean, respectful of the sovereignty of the countries of the 
region, and tolerant of a wide range of political and economic 
forms. It should be concerned less with security in the nar- 
rowly military sense than with shared interests and values that 
would be advanced by mutually satisfactory political and econo- 
mic relations, and free of the paternalism conveyed by the rhe- 
toric of "special relationships" while remaining sensitive to 
the unique qualities of inter-American relations, Above all, 
it should be set in a consistent pattern of global economic pol- 
icies genuinely structured to make more stable and equitable the 
terms of exchange between the most industrialized and advanced . 
countries and the rest of the nations of the world, including 
those -- many of them in Latin America -- which are rapidly ex- 
panding their participation in the world economy, 

This Commission realizes that a basic change in the U.S. 
approach to Latin America will not be easy to accomplish. Old 





assumptions and habits are difficult to discard. Lack of sus- 
tained official and general public interest in Latin America 

by the United States makes it hard to impress on our country's 
citizens, or even on its officials, how much has been happening 
in the Americas, But unchanging policies in the face of rap- 
idly changing conditions is a sure recipe for trouble. With- 
out such change, serious long-term problems could develop, to 
say nothing of short-term disasters. 

The following pages expand on the reasons the Commission 
believes a new approach to Latin America is necessary and the 
steps it thinks the United States should take to bring its pol- 
icies into line with the needs of the 1970s. 


II, THE NEW CONTEXT OF U.S, - LATIN AMERICAN RELATIONS 


The international landscape is today dominated by three 
central features: 

1, The Cold War no longer overwhelms all other issues 
for the United States, as it tended to do for 20 to 25 years 
after World War II, 

2. Economic and related technological problems have 
assumed new significance, with growing awareness of both the 
regional and the global interdependence of nations. 

3, The nation-state, nevertheless, remains the dominant 
political structure of the present era, although there is an 
increased recognition that national behavior must be made mu- 
tually compatible with that of other nations, 

Each of these trends suggests the need for a new United 
States approach to Latin America, Any new U.S. policy must, 
of course, reflect national interests, but such interests will 
be served by collaborating with Latin America in a way that 
reconciles national goals of each nation with regional and glo- 
bal systems of interdependence, 


A. The Global Context 


The global picture is changing. While the strategic pol- 
itical and military balance between the nuclear superpowers will 
continue to be a central theme in the forseeable future, compe- 
tition between the United States and the Soviet Union is chang- 
ing as the two nations become increasingly burdened by the costs 
of nuclear competition and as they ponder the risks of nuclear 
confrontation, 

The relative power of other nations has increased. These 
nations, including some in Latin America, are playing increas- 
ingly effective roles on the international scene, A freer play 
of forces and interests is developing in international relations, 

These global shifts have had some basic effects on U.S. 
foreign policy. Technological advances in weaponry have re- 
duced the need for overseas bases and alliances, The United 
States (and hopefully the Soviet Union) is increasingly sensi- 
tive to the need to keep local and regional conflicts outside 
the context of the superpower relationship, and to seek rela- 
tive influence rather than the kind of absolute control which 
might precipitate nuclear confrontation, Revolutions in other 
countries and intra-regional conflicts no longer are seen auto- 


matically as battlefields of the Cold War, 

The impact of the oii crisis of 1973, and the specters 
of commodity shortages and pervasive global inflation demon- 
strate the extent of interdependence among nations and the 
fragility of the international economic order, These con- 
cerns have begun to dominate foreign policy as governments 
try to protect the political, social, and economic well- 
being of their citizens, At the same time, actors beyond 
direct control of governments -- multinational corporations, 
special interest groups, international agencies =-- are im- 
pinging on national societies to a greater extent, 

It is now clear that no single nation, not even one as 
strong and wealthy as the United States, can attain complete 
economic and political security in today's complex, unsettled, 
and interdependent world situation, Nor can any group of na- 
tions control the processes and institutions which regulate 
international commerce and finance. Moreover, no nation can 
escape into self-sufficient isolation, 

What is needed is greater cooperation among all nations, 
large and small, New approaches need to be developed to in- 
crease world food production, to assure a proper distribution 
of food stuffs, and to reduce population pressures, New inter- 
national approaches to control the use of the ocean and its 
resources must be evolved, The international monetary system 
must be revised to cope with such new realities as flexible 
exchange rates and massive transfers of oil revenues, Com- 
modity practices and the transfer of technology all need to 
be studied and new formulas set up to govern these activities. 
Access to markets for manufactured goods are among the pri- 
orities of the more advanced developing nations, while large 
concessional aid and humanitarian relief is seated by the 
less advantaged nations, 

U.S. relations with Latin America have taken on new sig- 
nificance in this changing global environment, The countries 
of the region will play an increasingly important role in con- 
fronting these global problems in the years ahead, 


B, The Latin American Context 


As the Commission surveys the present state of Latin 
America, the most striking situation in the post-World War II 
period is the extent to which growth is evidenced everywhere 
in the area, Over the past decade, Latin America has exper- 
ienced the fastest population growth -- currently at an annual 


rate of 2,8 per cent -- of any region in the world. If this 
trend continues, its current population of 300,000,000 persons 
will double in 25 years; that is, there will be two Latin Amer- 
icans for every resident of the United States. This explosion 
of people has occurred simultaneously with sustained economic 
expansion, shown in these situations: 

--Annual economic growth has, as a whole, exceeded 6 per 
cent a year since 1968 =-- more than the hopeful planners of 
the Alliance for Progress had dared project, The economic per- 
formance of certain countries has been spectacular, with Brazil 
as a good case, Its manufacturing exports have been climbing 
recently at an annual rate of 85 per cent and have multiplied 
20-fold since 1964, 

--Foreign exchange bottlenecks which plagued Latin Amer- 
ican economies for much of the past two decades have now large- 
ly disappeared for all but a few resource-poor countries with 
swollen oil bills and little to sell abroad, For most, foreign- 
exchange reserves have been accumulating because of high re- 
source prices, expanded production, and a wide diversification 
of manufactured and raw agricultural exports. 

--With the exception of the Caribbean countries (exclud- 
ing Cuba), economic growth has reduced Latin American "depen- 
dence" on the United States. Of the total foreign trade of 
Latin American nations, 12.3 per cent was within the region 
itself in 1970-1972, as contrasted with only 8,2 per cent 10 
years earlier, Somewhat over a third of the region's total 
trade is with the countries of Western Europe, Canada, and 
Japan, In the meantime, the U.S, share of the Latin American 
market has dropped from 38.5 per cent in 1960-1962 to about 
32.8 per cent in 1970-1972, 

--The relative importance of U.S. private investment in 
most of Latin America has also declined in recent years, and the 
type of investment has changed, Traditional massive investments 
in natural resources and public utilities have declined sharply, 
with U.S, money going more and more to manufacturing, distribu- 
tion, and service industries, Moreover, European and Japanese 
competitors are playing a larger and more potent role, 

It needs to be noted, however, that all countries in Latin 
America, and to some extent this applies especially to the most 
rapidly growing ones, suffer from very unequal distributions of 
wealth, income, and economic opportunity, Disparities are grow- 
ing rather than diminishing. Political repression is sometimes 
used to maintain the hold of governments whose income policies 
do little to ameliorate the lot of the poorer classes in society. 


In addition, the least developed economies are faced with 
an inability to keep up with rising world prices and ever more 
pressing internal demands, All Latin American nations feel them- 
selves in need of improved access to rapidly changing technol- 
ogies, and seek to protect themselves more effectively against 
the possibility that powerful multinational corporations will 
pursue interests deemed contrary to those of their host countries. 

Whatever the weaknesses and problems, however, the over- 
all economic situations of at least half the Latin American coun- 
tries encourage a mood of optimisim and self-confidence, Brazil 
is well on the way to becoming a major industrial power, Mexico 
has grown impressively and the recent oil discoveries make its 
prospects look even brighter. The countries of the Andean Com- 
mon Market -- Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Venezu- 
ela --, though buffeted by political currents, are strengthening 
their economic ties and beginning to gain advantages from the 
formation of an enlarged market area and from newly discovered 
resources, Venezuela, oil-rich and endowed with vast natural 
resources, is looking about the region and even beyond for ways 
to invest its earnings and exert its influence, 

In addition to an improved economic picture, a second 
reason for Latin America's greater assertiveness is the emer- 
gence throughout the region of much more powerful national gov- 
ernments, The role and force of the state has grown sharply in 
Latin America during the past two decades: governments tax more, 
spend more, regulate more, prohibit more and influence more than 
Latin American regimes used to, Technocrats, civilian and mil- 
itary, have become a dominant influence in Latin American politics, 
Although the specific forms of government vary widely in today's 
Latin America, there is a trend toward various types of bureau- 
cratic authoritarianism, Elite groups which in the past fostered 
close relations with the United States have been displaced in 
many countries by new nationalistic groups resentful of U.S, 
hegemony. 

Despite the trend toward governmental authoritarianism, 
major new constituencies have entered the political and social 
process, Literacy has expanded significantly almost everywhere, 
University enrollments are exploding in most countries. The de- 
mand for newspapers, books, and journals is at unprecedented lev- 
els, And Latin America's intellectuals, particularly in the social 
sciences, are gaining a world audience for their theories and works, 
These crucial social trends are making possible mass political 
movements in Latin America, 

Given these new political, social, and economic situations, 
the countries of Latin America and the Caribbean have entered much 





more prominently than ever on the world scene as independent 
actors, Most of the major countries have projected their 
diplomacy outside the hemisphere in ways that were unthinkable 
a decade ago, Many countries have generated close ties with 
the countries of Europe, East and West, and with Asian cap- 
itals. A few governments have taken important roles in var- 
ious international arenas in some of which there is the po- 
tential for conflict with the United States, Perhaps more 
importantly, within the region the Latin American states 
have begun to collaborate diplomatically in international 
collective bargaining, 

What needs to be recognized is that the majority of 
Latin American and Caribbean states are preparing themselves 
to fulfill a global international role, and not only an intra- 
hemispheric one, 

One point should by now be clear about Latin America: 
the region includes many units and sub-groups, each with dif- 
ferent traits and diverse relations with the United States. 
Some of the major countries share characteristics and inter- 
ests associated more with the nations of North America, Europe 
and Japan than with the countries of the Third or Fourth World, 
These nations are highly urbanized, literate and industrialized 
societies, often with per capita incomes which compare favor- 
ably with some European nations, Other countries are still 
locked into the vicious cycle of desperate poverty. They re- 
main dependent in part on the policies followed by their more 
advanced neighbors, whose economic and political decisions af- 
fect them sharply. Many of the countries are at intermediate 
levels of economic and social development. Some countries are 
expanding the participation of their citizens in the making of 
national decisions; others have been closing off participation 
in various ways, Some countries in the region are still very 
closely linked to the United States by long-standing patterns 
of economic and political interaction, or by the more recent 
intermingling of populations which results from sustained mi- 
gration; others are increasingly oriented toward extra-hemis- 
pheric involvements and exchanges, 

Despite this variety, however, the countries of Latin 
America and the Caribbean share an interest in beneficial re- 
lations with the United States, None of these countries has 
as great an impact on the United States as it has on them, 

But taken together these nations comprise an area of substan- 
tial importance to the United States and one that is increas- 
ingly effective in autonomously defining its interests, 


C. The United States Context 


If, as has been suggested, Latin America is changing and 
evolving, so is the United States, It no longer dominates world 
economic and military affairs as it once did, In some measure, 
this reflects changes at home, but it also results from changes 
abroad, not only in Latin America, but elsewhere. In addition 
to the Soviet Union and China, Japan has emerged as a major in- 
dustrial power, and a more cohesive Western Europe has become a 
major actor in world politics and economics, Finally, many 
Third World nations are now exercising an influence undreamed 
of a few years ago, This pattern of changing relationships and 
power structures can be expected to continue. 

The experiences of the United States over the past decade, 
both at home and abroad, have contributed to the realization in 
this country that it is neither appropriate nor feasible for the 
United States to be policeman or tutor everywhere in the world, 

A "lower profile" has been adopted, and a new concept of the role 
and power of the United States in world affairs -- one founded 

on a more realistic assessment of national interests -- now char- 
acterizes U.S. foreign policy. The United States no longer ex- 
ercises a veto power over the initiatives of its allies, The 
greater complications of mutuality, collaborative diplomacy, and 
flexible economic relationships will play a greater part in shap- 
ing future U.S, practices abroad, 

Over the past 25 years, U.S. primacy in Western affairs has 
been achieved at high cost -- contributing to inflation, a war 
orientation in industrial development, political discord, and ex- 
tensive secrecy in government, It is no small wonder then, given 
an atmosphere of primary concern for national security, that rela- 
tions with the less powerful nations, and Latin America particu- 
larly, were shaped largely by that concern. The Alliance for Pro- 
gress was in some measure an attempt to accomodate security. consid- 
erations with concern for the domestic welfare of Latin American 
nations, The Alliance was a reflection of both generous intention 
and Cold War considerations. 

Of late, the United States has faced a variety of challenges: 
unemployment, racial conflict, the long war in Vietnam, and a major 
crisis of governmental leadership -- all of which have seriously 
tested the coherence of the United States as a nation, This test- 
ing is likely to continue amidst the developing energy crisis, 
commodity shortages, and inflation now facing the world, All of 
this is bound to affect U.S, ways of thinking about the international 
community, What is most needed at this point is an international 
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policy that will not further strain the nation, but rather con- 
tribute to solving some of these problems. Significantly, the 
process of nation-building in the Latin American countries also 
depends on the same sort of international policy. Thus, a com- 
monality of interest exists between the United States and Latin 
America at this juncture, The shared experience of working to 
solve problems which the United States and Latin America face 
can only serve to strengthen ties between the peoples of North 
and South America, 
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III. TOWARD A NEW FRAMEWORK FOR UNITED STATES POLICY 


In suggesting that the United States alter its basic 
approach to Latin America, the Commission proposes no over- 
arching new program, with a list of proposals to be ratified 
in hemispheric meetings and presented to Congress for fund- 
ing. To do so would excite expectations which might not be 
fulfilled. Rather the Commission seeks a new framework 
for U.S. actions toward Latin America, one which can provide 
guidelines for dealing with specific political, economic, 
and cultural issues. 

This policy framework has to reflect the facts that: 

--Latin American countries are and will remain ex- 
tremely diverse in their ideologies, political systems, 
economic systems, and levels of development. 

--Latin American countries are playing and will con- 
tinue to play increasingly active and independent roles in 
international organizations and other arenas of world poli- 
tics. 

--Non-hemispheric states will play increasingly im- 
portant roles in Latin American affairs. 

--The principal issues of U.S. policy toward Latin 
America will increasingly be issues which are not peculiar 
to U.S. - Latin American relations but rather involve global 
economic and political relationships. 

Given these changed conditions, the Commission urges 
that new U.S. policies in specific areas of U.S. - Latin 
American relations reflect the following broad principles. 


A. U.S. = Latin American Cooperation in the Global Arena 


The United States should no longer assume, as it often 
has, an easy or permanent mutuality of interest between our- 
selves and the countries of Latin America and the Caribbean. 
Common interests do indeed exist, but they need to be nur- 
tured. At the same time conflicts and points of tension can- 
not be ignored. 

In taking a more active role in global politics, the 
Latin American countries have at their disposal significant 
material resources, rapidly growing economies, increasingly 
integrated national societies, and a tradition of diplomatic 
skill. In addition, they can capitalize upon their histori- 
cally close relations with the United States. Yet their 
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identification, and the very real convergence of their interests 
with many of the countries of the Third World are also assets. 
The Latin American countries will thus be increasingly able to 
exercise leadership in international arenas which could in 
specific cases be either helpful or harmful to the United 
States. In pursuing this more active role, they obviously 
will act in their own self-interest. 

For its part, the United States should act so that 
Latin American countries may find it in their interest to 
work with the United States in international bodies and 
to support a position compatible with that of the United 
States or, at least, not to take the lead in promoting op- 
position to the United States. The United States should, 
therefore, do what it can to adjust its policies in inter- 
national arenas to take account of Latin American interests, 
and to attempt through a process of reciprocal support and 
mutual adjustment to develop effective working relations 
with the Latin American countries. 


B, Sensitivity of General Policies to Latin American Interests 


The issues of primary importance in U.S. - Latin 
American relations are, in many respects, the main issues 
of general concern to industrialized and less-industrialized 
nations. These include such problems as the terms and con- 
ditions of private investment, trade and tariff preferences, 
commodity supplies and prices, the oceans, human rights, and 
the transfer of technology. In these areas, the United 
States cannot, by and large, have one policy for Latin 
America and another policy for the rest of the world. These 
problems are global, and they require global policies 
and global solutions. They are also, nonetheless, par- 
ticularly critical problems in U.S. - Latin American rela- 
tions. 


Policy measures which are drawn up in-general terms 
may in practice have especially deleterious effects on Latin 
American countries. U.S. policy-makers should be sensitive 
to this danger and should avoid adopting general policies 
which, although not consciously designed to do so, impose 
particular burdens upon Latin American societies. The chal- 
lenge here is to formulate policies which recognize the his- 
toric ties between the United States and Latin America and yet 
restructure those ties in terms of the increasingly complex 
global network of relations among industrialized and developing 
countries. 
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C. The Elimination of Paternalistic and Discriminatory Policies 


In the past, the disparities in size and power between 
the United States and Latin American countries have led the 
United States to adopt "special" policies towards Latin America 
in an effort to affect the behavior of Latin American 
governments. Other legislative policies, although phrased 
in general terms, have been in fact directed primarily at 
Latin American countries. Some of these policies -- such 
as restrictions on military sales -- have been meant to be 
beneficial; others -- such as automatic sanctions in cases 
of expropriation -- have been designed to be retaliatory. 
Whatever the intention, in the changed circumstances of 
today, such policies can only be viewed as paternalistic 
and discriminatory. 

Consequently, Congress and the Executive Branch 
should, at a minimum, repeal policies which apply special 
restrictions or penalties to Latin America or which seek to 
impose on Latin American countries a U.S. conception of 
what is good for then. 


D. Respect for Human Rights 


Respect for human rights has been and should continue 
to be a prime concern of the United States. All nations in 
the hemisphere not only share common ideals of freedom, 
but also subscribe to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. This internationally accepted code of conduct 
specifically condemns genocide, other atrocities, and 
infringements of the basic rights of citizens. Such actions, 
when sanctioned by governments in Latin America or else- 
where, generally lead to discord and instability. There- 
fore, while recognizing and respecting diversity and 
national autonomy in the hemisphere, this Commission holds 
that it is clearly in the interests of the United States, 
acting within internationally prescribed legal bounds, to 
make clear its opposition to such acts of injustice because 
they are wrong and because they are destructive of the mutual 
trust and civility which are essential to the effective 
functioning of both national societies and the international 


system. 
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IV, POLITICAL RELATIONSHIPS 


A, Non-Intervention, Political Diversity and Human Rights 


The time has passed when the United States could 
justify, even to its own citizenry, the practice of inter- 
-vention in Latin America, Unilateral U.S, military inter- 
vention, such as occurred in the Dominican Republic in 
1965, must not be repeated, Covert U.S, involvement in the 
domestic politics of Latin America, such as occurred more 
recently in Chile, is indefensible and should be ended. 
U.S, national interests are not served by such activities 
for they are inconsistent with a mutually respectful world 
order in which governments are responsible for their own 
actions and policies, Overt or covert intervention by 
other nations does not necessarily justify employment of 
such self-defeating practices by the United States, 

Verbal commitments to stop interventionist practices 
are necessary but not sufficient, International pledges 
through treaties and multilateral declarations are also 
helpful but are unlikely to add much to national commit- 
ments, Further safeguards against inappropriate govern- 
mental activities should be built into U.S. governmental 
machinery, Strengthened Congressional participation in 
the foreign policy-making and review processes may help to 
assure that all agencies of the U.S. government adhere to 
expressed national policy. 


Recommendation: 


1, The United States should refrain from unilateral 
military interventions in Latin America, and covert 
U.S, interventions in the internal affairs of Latin 
American countries should be ended, The President 
and the Congress should ensure that all agencies of 
the U.S, government <ully respect the sovereignty of 
the countries of Latin America, 


Latin American nations will continue in the coming years 
to possess widely varying political and economic systems, 
Although such diversity in the hemisphere may sometimes 
directly affect U.S. interests, these tendencies clearly 
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reflect the desire of nations of the hemisphere, north and 
south, to determine their own futures. 

While the United States must reject both overt inter- 
vention and more subtle attempts to impose its own political 
preferences elsewhere, the United States should not be 
ambiguous about its own commitment to democratic institutions 
and liberties. But this does not mean that the U.S. govern- 
ment should withhold diplomatic recognition, use force, or 
apply economic sanctions on the basis of ideological 
affinities. It does mean that the tone of our relations 
and the broad range of our activities with countries should 
reflect the basic U.S, belief in the ideals of democratic 
society. The United States cannot afford to be reticent 
about its commitment to fundamental human values. 


The United States should be clear, especially, about 
the obligations of all nations to protect the essential human 
rights set forth inthe Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Those rights have been systematically and repeatedly violated 
in Latin America -- as well as elsewhere in the world. 

The Commission has been particularly saddened by the 
recurring reports from responsible sources -- including church 
authorities, bar associations and other private groups -- 
of arbitrary arrests, torture and the disappearance of poli- 
tical prisoners, secret trials and secret imprisonments in 
Latin American countries of varying political colorations. 

The Commission cannot judge the accuracy of individual 
reports, nor can it know the extent to which the various 
actions described represented official government policy as 
opposed to the excesses of ineffectively restrained police and 
security forces. However, the Commission condemns such acti- 
vities. These shocking departures from established interna- 
tional norms are matters for deep concern, particularly in 
a hemisphere whose nations share the heritage of simultaneous 
birth in the spirit of revolution against foreign tyranny and 
with common dedication to basic ideals of human freedom and 
respect for the rights of individuals. 

Agencies, such as the Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights, which aim to investigate reported violations, 
deserve full support. While internationally endorsed fact- 
finding and publicity cannot by themselves prevent the viola- 
tion of human rights, they can surely make it more uncomfortable 
for governments to ignore established standards. 

All governments, including that of the U.S., should take 
into consideration the findings of such international commissions 
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and other evidences of systematic disregard for human rights in 
deciding on the substance and tone of bilateral and multilateral 
relations. Private and public expressions of disapproval of 
repressive practices are appropriate in specific cases. The 
doctrine of non-intervention does not bar the United States 

or other countries from reminding other member-states of the 
United Nations or Organization of American States (OAS) of 

their obligations with regard to human rights. 

To the maximum extent possible, the U.S. government should 
try to assure that its programs do not aid or abet repressive 
regimes in carrying out inhumane activities. The Commission 
again stresses that ideolgical or political posturing or inter- 
vention should be avoided, but it is sure that consistent ex- 
pressions of fundamental moral values are not wrong. Without 
them, the priorities attached to tangible interests may 
result in a slide toward moral blindness. 

Finally, the United States should adopt -- and should 
encourage other nations of the hemisphere to adopt -- consistent 
and generous policies to welcome refugees who are victims 
of repressive activities. The right of political asylum 
was, until recently, universally respected in Latin America, 
but regrettably it is no longer. The United States should 
signal its intention to assist the afflicted within the 
limits of our national resources, whether the repression of 
which they are victims comes from the left or the right, from 
adversary regimes or allied governments. Expanding the U.S. 
emergency immigration program for political refugees would 
make that signal clear. The Commission does not believe, how- 
ever, that there should be any sanctuary in the hemisphere 
for those who engage in hijackings or kidnappings. 


Recommendations: 


2, The United States should urge all states in the 
negion to provide free access and essential guarantees 
to the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, It 
should support efforts to strengthen the og bey 
enhance the prestige of the Commission, and should help 
assure that the Commission's reports are fully 
publicized and discussed in the OAS General Assembly, 


3, The United States should press for the investiga- 
tion of reported violations of human rights by 
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appropriate international commissions, and it should 
take the findings of those groups into account in 
deciding on the substance and tone of its bilateral 
and multilateral relations. 


4, Abs a demonstration of #5 determination to do what 
it can to ableviate the distress caused by political 
nepression, the United States should expand its 
emergency Ammignation program for political refugees, 
nig those refugees flee oppression of the Left or 
hight, 


B. Cuba 


For almost fifteen years, United States policy has 
attempted to isolate Cuba politically and economically. The 
stated U.S. objectives have been to thwart Cuba's export of 
revolution to other Latin American countries and to reduce 
Cuba's military ties with the Soviet Union. In addition 
to these explicit goals, there was, no doubt, an ideological 
desire to minimize the potential success of the Castro govern- 
ment and thereby to limit the appeal of Cuba's revolution as 
a development model. 

Despite significant changes in Cuban, hemispheric, 
and global conditions, the United States has continued (with 
decreasing effect) to try to keep Cuba isolated within the 
hemisphere. Even though the Cuban government consolidated its 
power and modified some of its policies, and U.S. relations 
with the Soviet Union and China moved from Cold War to 
accommodation, Washington's Cuban policy continued essentially 
unchanged. . 

The Commission does not believe a continuation of 
the policy of isolation with regard to Cuba meaningfully 
advances any current U.S. interests. Politically, the United 
States runs the risk of becoming the country which is isolated 
as one Latin American country after another renews relations 
with Cuba. Economically, the U.S. embargo is ineffective; it 
may serve as much to deny American manufacturers a chance to 
compete for exports as it does to deprive the Cuban regime 
of supplies. 

And if the U.S. policy were more effective, it would be 
inconsistent with the aim of creating a peaceful structure 
of international cooperation which all nations, regardless of 
ideology, have an incentive to maintain. 
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The objective of U.S. policy should be to facilitate 
Cuba's participation in a constructive pattern of inter- 
American and international relations, and to reduce Cuba's 
incentive to promote violent subversion elsewhere in the 
hemisphere or to make military facilities available to the 
Soviet Union. While there can be no guarantee of success, 
the Commission believes these objectives are more likely to 
be achieved by encouraging hemispheric trade relations and 
other contacts with Cuba than by isolating the island. 

Whatever the case in the early 1960s, Cuba's material 
support of subversive movements in other Latin American 
countries has diminished in recent years. Its residual 
activities appear to be largely rhetorical; they do not now 
threaten the security of the United States nor of the Latin 
American countries. Establishing mutually beneficial relations 
with the cantries of the hemisphere should provide further 
incentives to Cuba to maintain proper relations. 

Preventing the possible expansion or potential use of 
Soviet military facilities in Cuba is, of course, a legitimate 
concern of the United States, but this is primarily a function 
of U.S. - Soviet relations, not U.S. - Cuban relations. To 
the extent that Cuba has the ability to diminish the level 
of Russia's military involvement there, it has little incentive 
to seek such a reduction until its relations with the United 
States improve. 

The United States has acknowledged elsewhere in the 
world that it should not define the limits of ideological 
diversity for other nations. That principle should now be 
applied to Cuba. Latin Americans can and will assess for 
themselves the merits and disadvantages of the Cuban approach; 
the United States need not try to do this for then. 

The United States can and should continue to express its 
strong opposition to authoritarian practices, in Cuba and else- 
where, which violate the essential human rights of individuals. 
As the Commission's previous statement on human rights urged, 
it is crucial that the United States find effective means for 
making its views influential, including the mobilization of 
informed international opinion, which may affect national 
policies. The U.S. policy of “economic denial" has had no 
such positive results; on the contrary, the embargo indiscrin- 
inately and adversely affects the lives of innocent Cuban 
men, women, and children. Far from weakening the present regime, 
the embargo (and U.S. attempts to limit travel, contacts, and 
exchanges with Cubans) makes it easier for the Cuban govern- 
ment to justify and prolong its tight control over the intellectual 
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and political activities of the Cuban people. 

A further hope is that énding Cuba's isolation may 
contribute to an eventual reconciliation among the Cuban commun- 
ities on the island and in the United States and other countries 


ae 


Recommendation: 


5, The United States should take the initiative in 
seeking a mone normal relationship with Cuba, While 
emphasizing that progress toward improved relations 
hequines positive action on both sides, the Commission 
ye that the United States act now to end the trade 


a necommended U.S, initiative toward Cuba should 
be Anphomented in conjunction with éhe Latin American 
countries, At the earliest opportunity -- presumiadly 
the forthcoming Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the 
Organization of American States -- the United States 
should consult with other OAS members, dndicating it6 
wikkingness to support repeal of the measures against 
Cuba adopted at the Ninth Meeting of Consubtation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs in Juby 1964, Assuming 
that the OAS resultions are repeated, the U.S, govern- 
ment should then revoke Executive regulations 
restricting trade between the United States and Cuba 
and ought to act, within the Pacsident's discretionary 
authority, to suspend any Legislative prov. sn which 
penalize third countries for trading with | 

Regardfess of progress oh a Cuban er dn other 
areas, the United States, taking into consid 
its discussions with other OAS mambors, Shi 
quickly to: (a) drop its restriction on ee nus and 
from Cuba; (b) make evident its willingness to pounit 
cultunal, scientific, and educational exchanges ong 
nonmog biciat ‘basis; and {c} wakecclear its willingness 
to Amplove Cooperative arrangements with Cuda on 
practical. mations of ‘mutual concenn, such as hij Lng 
and weather watchi Bes Se orp On- sugh. nak 
mattehs as may bed oprdate, opportunities 
Should be taken for deabing ‘withetube ingonmalty, within 

Andenpotionar 0 con apres The United States al 
{eae should se and parr nat Age, 
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non-official cultural exchanges and other forms of 
contact, 

I1{ and when Cuba's response permits, the Commission 
bekieves the President should be prepared to take 
other Executive actions and to seek whatever Legislative 
changes may be necessary to facilitate commercial 
and cultural relations with Cuba, We should also be 
prepared to consider renewal of bilateral diplomatic 
nekations as well as other steps to facilitate Cuba's 
Antegnration into a constructive pattern of inter- 
American relationships, 

When both Cuba and the United States have taken 
conciliatory steps toward constructive relations, it 
Should be possible to resolve outstanding issues, such 
Qs securing compensation for expropriated U.S, 
properties, agreeing on the status of the U.S, base 
at Guantanamo, and fostering reconciliation among 
separated elements of the Cuban community, 


C. Panama and the Panama Canal 


The terms of the 1903 treaty between the United States 
and Panama are a constant source of friction between the two 
countries and increasingly have come to be viewed by other 
Latin Americans as symbolic of a distasteful bygone era in 
American diplomacy. 

The treaty ceded perpetual control -- "as if it were 
sovereign" -- over five hundred square miles of Panamanian 
territory to the United States. It effectively made the Canal 
Zone a "state within a state," an American community adminis- 
tered by the U.S. government in the middle of Panama. In 
its present form, the Zone is viewed by Panamanians of all 
political persuasions as an undesired colonial enclave and 
an affront to Panama's national dignity. 

In the ten-mile wide Zone, which bisects Panama, the 
United States maintains courts and police which enforce U.S. 
laws on Panamanians as well as North Americans. The United 
States, through a military governor, operates nearly all 
commercial enterprises in the Zone, controls large tracts 
of unused land and manages virtually all the deepwater port 
facilities in Panama as part of the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Canal. It maintains substantial military 
facilities in the Zone, including the U.S. Southern Command. 
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Given present day international realities, the Canal 
Zone is an anachronism. Panama is determined, by altering the 
1903 treaty, to gain jurisdiction over its own territory 
and to obtain a greater share of the direct benefits from its 
most important natimal resource -- its geography. The Commission 
believes that reaching an equitable new agreement with Panama 
regarding the Canal would serve U.S. interests not only in 
Panama but throughout Latin America by removing one of the 
last vestiges of Big Stick diplomacy. 

Since 1964, the United States has recognized the desir- 
ability of establishing a relationship which both protects 
important U.S, interests and is consistent with Panamanian sover- 
eignty in a hemisphere of independent nations. On February 7, 
1974, Secretary of State Kissinger committed the United States 
to the prompt negotiation of a new Canal treaty based on a State- 
ment of Principles agreed to with the Panamanian Foreign Minister. 

The Commission believes those principles accommodate the 
basic interests of both nations. Under them, the United 
States could continue to use the land and facilities necessary to 
operate the Canal, while Panama would receive jurisdiction over 
its territory, a more equitable share of the benefits produced 
by the Canal, and growing participation in the operation and 
defense of the Canal. A new treaty, of fixed duration, also 
would permit the facility to be enlarged as needed. 

Perpetual U.S. control of the Canal and total jurisdiction 
over the territory of the Canal Zone is not necessary either 
to keep the facility operating or to protect other United States 
interests. ; 

On the contrary, maintaining the status quo could mean 
greater jeopardy to U.S. interests, not only in Panama but also 
throughout the hemisphere. It is possible to conceive of a time 
when the United States might ultimately be required to defend 
its position in Panama by the use of force in the midst of 
a hostile population and in the face of universal condemnation 
by the region and the world, 

The lack of international sympathy for maintaining the 
Status quo has been demonstrated in a variety of forums, 
including the United Nations and the Organization of American 
States. 

The United States and Panama share positive interests in 
the Canal, and the negotiation of a new treaty offers an oppor- 
tunity to solidify that commonality of interest. The Canal is 
important economically and strategically but less and less so 
as changes occur in patterns of world commerce and in the 
technologies of shipping and weaponry. The utility of the 
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Canal in the future may well depend on expansion of its 
capacity, which can only be accomplished with Panama's 
cooperation, 

The Commission realizes there are formidable obstacles 
to the negotiation and ratification by the Senate of a new 
treaty. The issue is an emotional one, often badly misun- 
derstood in the United States; the U.S. government must do a 
better job than it has in the past of fostering a public 
awareness of the actual issues involved. And it must help 
Panamanian leaders to understand that confrontation 
tactics for domestic political purposes will not create 
a sympathetic understanding of Panama's position in the 
United States. 


Recommendations 


6, We strongly support the signing and ratification 
of a new Panama Canal treaty based on the Statement 
04 Principles accepted by both countries on February 
6, 1974, Any arrangement should in fairness take into 
account the interests of U.S, citizens in the Canal 
Zone, 


7. Consistent with the Statement of Principles and 

in the interests of efficiency and economy, the 
President should now take appropriate measures to reduce 
U.S. government personnel and operations which are 

not chearty essential to the Canal's operation and 
defense. In this connection the United States Armed 
Forces Southern Command should be transferred from 

the Canal Zone to the continental United States. 


D. Arms Transfers and Military Assistance 


Until the mid-1960s the United States was the predominant 
supplier of military equipment and training to Latin America; 
it provided the region over $2 billion in military assistance 
(or about 15 per cent of total aid to Latin America) in the 
period following World War II, This U.S. program initially 
was based on a view of the shared hemispheric need for 

security from the Soviet Union and its allies, Following the 
Cuban Revolution, the emphasis shifted to strengthening Latin 
American governments to deal with internal insurgencies. 
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The focus on internal subversion coincided with concern 
in the United States about needless diversion of resources 
from development, Beginning in the mid-1960s, the United 
States refused to sell modern weapons (including jet aircraft) 
to Latin American countries, and those restrictions as well 
as several others were embodied in Congressional legislation.* 

Latin American governments, however, simply turned to 
European suppliers for equipment which was often more costly 
than that originally requested from the United States, Since 
1967, 87 per cent of Latin American arms expenditures have 
been made outside the United States. The resulting situation 
satisfies no one: Latin American countries resent 
discriminatory United States restrictions, and some U.S. critics 
decry the decline in the U.S, share of the market, while others 
are disappointed that U.S. policy has failed to curb arms 
purchases, 

The Commission has examined the case for the United 
States continuing to maintain a substantial military assis- 
tance program or military presence in Latin America, It has 
concluded that there are no significant internal security or 
extra-hemispheric military threats which warrant continuance 
of such programs, Nor should the United States attempt to 
regain a dominant position in the weapons market by actively 
promoting arms sales or by offering government credits on 
terms softer than a competitive, commercial basis. While the 
United States cannot unilaterally prevent sovereign nations 
from purchasing equipment they believe is required for their 
national defense, aggressively encouraging the purchase of 
U.S, arms by Latin American countries, as has occasionally 
been done in the past, cannot be justified. Doing so would 
counter no threat to U.S. security, nor would it provide the 
United States with significant economic benefits, for the Latin 
Americans may in any case prefer to avoid excessive depend- 
ence on a single supplier, Even if it tried, the United 
States could not regain the dominant position in the Latin 
American arms market which would give it leverage over intra- 
regional conflicts, More important, actively encouraging 


*Sec, 504a (Conte Amendment) and Sec. 620s (Combined Symington- 
Conte Amendment) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1971; and 

Sec, 1 (Reuss Amendment), Sec, 4 (Conte Amendment), Sec, 33° 
(Fulbright Amendment), and Sec, 35 (Symington-like Provision) of 
the Foreign Military Sales Act for FY1972 (FMSA). 
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Latin American states to purchase U.S, equipment would run 
counter to regional and global U.S, aims of limiting spending 
of scarce resources for arms, It could, moreover, upset 
local balances of power, thus potentially involving the 
United States in exacerbating regional disputes. 

The United States does have a legitimate interest in 
maintaining constructive relations with Latin American 
military leaders, many of whom play principal political 
roles in their countries; making conventional military 
equipment and training facilities available on a non- 
discriminatory commercial basis may be part of what is 
required to maintain those relations, Legislative restrictions 
on arms transfers to Latin America have been ineffective 
in preventing arms purchases and have resulted in deep 
resentment among Latin American military and political 
leaders, who have viewed such stipulations as paternalistic. 
The restrictions are inconsistent with the attempts this 
Commission supports to make policies toward Latin America 
mutually respectful. It is also inappropriate to discrim- 
inate against Latin America when total military expenditures 
consume a much lower percentage of the GNP of that region than 
of most other parts of the world, 

The massive levels of conventional arms purchases 
throughout the world, however, deserve serious international 
attention, U.S, firms alone sold billions of dollars worth 
of equipment last year. The Commission believes the United 
States should take the initiative in bringing together major 
supplier and consumer nations in efforts to establish wherever 
feasible -- on sub-regional, regional, or global levels -- 
internationally agreed limitations on the sale and purchase 
of conventional armaments, 

Although no Latin American nation presently possesses 
nuclear weapons, at least two countries, Argentina and 
Brazil, have the potential to develop such weapons, The 
proliferation of nuclear arms capabilities could have a 
dangerous impact on regional power balances, Therefore, the 
United States should assure that its nuclear assistance 
agreements with Latin American countries include appropriate 
international safeguards, It should also. seek ways to 
encourage adherence by all nuclear powers and all nations 
in the region to the 1967 Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear 
Weapons in Latin America (Treaty of Tlatelolco), 

The United States also has an important interest in 
not associating or seeming to associate itself, through the 
maintenance of military programs, with security forces whose 
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repressive activities may involve the United States, willing- 
ly or not, in activities inconsistent with U.S. commitments 
to human rights and freedoms, The United States cannot 
assure in other countries respect for the human rights it 
values, but it can desist from providing training or equip- 
ment which would assist security forces found to be engaged 
in violating such rights. 


Recommendations: 


§, The United States should encourage and, where 
appropriate, participate in efforts to develop sub- 
regional, regional and global conventional auns 
Limitation agreements among supplier and consumer 
nations, 


9, The United States should tewninate grant mil- 
dtany materiel assistance programs in Latin America, 
The recentky abolished Agency for International 
Development (AID) public safety program in Latin 
America, which provided equipment and training to 
police forces, should not be revived, 


10, The United States should not actively encourage 
the purchase of aums by Latin American countries. How 
ever, Legislative restrictions on auns trans {ors 

that discriminate against Latin America ought to be 
nepealed, Conventional military equipment should be 
available to Latin American countries on a competitive, 
commerical and non-discriminatony basis -- the same 

as that governing sales to other friendly nations, 
except those engaging in military hostilities or whose 
security forces are found by appropriate international 
processes to be systematically violating human rights. 


11, U.S, Military Assistance Advisory Groups in Latin 
America should be phased out and replaced by small inter- 
service Liaison offices or joint commission delegations 
(possibly as part of Military Attache Offices), whose 
primary responsibilities would involve coordination of . 
professional exchanges and training, rather than sales 
promotion or advisory functions, 
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E. Economic Sanctions 


The unilateral imposition of coercive economic sanc- 
tions is inappropriate in the changing context of hemis- 
pheric and global relations. The threat or use of U.S, 
economic power to influence the internal processes or 
policies of Latin American countries is inconsistent with 
our efforts to build a just and peaceful international 
order, one in which differences among nations are resolved 
by negotiation rather than confrontation. The coercive use 
of U.S. economic power is not only deeply resented by Latin 
Americans, but also is generally counterproductive, Auto- 
matic sanctions exacerbate confrontations with Latin 
American nationalisms, damaging both the climate for nego- 
tiating reasonable settlements of the problems the sanc- 
tions were supposed to address, and the prospects of 
achieving the kind of constructive relationships that our 
national interests require in an era of growing interde- 
pendence, 


zi Expropriation and Fisheries Disputes 


Private foreign investment has been and will continue 
to be important to the development of Latin American 
countries, However, the investment process is not static; 
adjustments are sometimes required on the part of investors 
and host countries, Too often, when disputes over such 
adjustments have arisen between a Latin American government 
and an individual company, the U.S. Government has become 
embroiled in fruitless confrontations with Latin American 
governments, The threat and/or use (formal or informal) 
of economic sanctions* -- such as the Hickenlooper and 
Gonzalez Amendments which call for automatic aid cut-offs 
in unresolved expropriation disputes -- have rarely been 
helpful to the investor, and almost always have ensured 
that bilateral relations would be poisoned, often to the 
detriment of other U.S, investors, 


* Provided for in Sec, 620(e) (1) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as Amended, known as the Hickenlooper Amend- 
ment; and sec, 21 and 22 of the Inter-American Development 
Bank Act of 1972, known as the Gonzalez Amendment, President 
Nixon's Policy Statement on Economic Assistance and Invest- 
ment Security in Developing Nations issued January 19, 1972, 
also calls for similar economic sanctions, 
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The U.S. government cannot ignore the rights of its 
citizens under international law, but neither can it assume 
that U.S. corporate interests are homogenous nor that the 
national interest automatically coincides with the perceived 
interest of an individual firm, Coercive sanctions which 
escalete individual investment disputes into nationalistic 
confrontations between governments should be avoided, The 
resolution of investment disputes ought to be left primarily 
to host governments and companies, and where feasible, impartial 
dispute settlement procedures, However, where such processes 
fail or are unavailable and companies seek diplomatic 
recourse, our government should negotiate with flexibility 
and patience and not be forced =-- through automatic sanctions -- 
into the position of staking its overall relations with other 
countries on the interests of individual investors. 


Similarly, legislative amendments requiring automa- 
tic retaliatory sanctions* in disputes over fisheries have 
at times exacerbated nationalistic reactions and strained 
bilateral relations with Latin American coastal states. The 
Commission believes that international agreement on a new 
regime for the oceans is the best way to avoid future fisheries 
conflicts, However, pending negotiation of a new international 
agreement, the Commission supports efforts to minimize tensions 
between the United States and Latin American countries over 
fishing rights. A first step would be the elimination of 
the automatic sanctions cutting off economic aid and military 
sales in the event of seizure of U.S. fishing vessels in 
disputed waters, In these cases, as in cases of investment 
disputes, the threat of coercive sanctions is more likely 
to stiffen the host country's position rather than induce 
it to relax its demands, 


* Provided for in Sec, 5 of the Fisherman's Protective Act 

of 1967, as Amended; Sec, 3 of the Naval Ship Loan Extension 
Act of 1967; Sec. 620 (e) (1) of the Foreign Assistance Act 

of 1961, as Amended; and Sec, 3 (b) of the Foreign Military 

Sales Act, as Amended, 
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Recommendation: 


12, The United States should abandon the threat 
or application of unilateral measures of economic 
coercion in its rekations with the countries of 
Latin America, Specificall ts the Commission urges: 

(a) Repeal of the Hickenlooper and Gonzales 
Amendments and revocation of the January 
1972 Presidential policy statement on 
on expropriation, 

(b) Repeal of the amendments to the Foreign 
Assistance Act, Foreign Military Sales 
Act, and Ship Loan Act which provide {or 
automatic economic sanctions in cases of 
fisheries disputes ,* 

(c) Rejection by the United States of economic 
pressures on policies of economic denial 
to affect the internal processes of Latin 
American countries, Such measures should 
be considered only pursuant to appropriate 
resolutions of the United Nations or the 
Organization of American States, 


2. The Inter-American Development Bank 


The U.S. role in the decision making of the Inter- 
American Development Bank (IDB) is a specific issue, related 
to the use of economic sanctions, which troubles Latin 
Americans, The United States, which holds 38 per cent 
of the votes (as opposed to 24 per cent in the World Bank), 
can effectively veto proposed actions by the IDB's Fund 
for Special Operations where a two-thirds majority is required 
for approval, The use of this voting power to serve par- 
ochial U.S. political objectives contradicts the ideals of 
partnership supported by the United States and hampers the 
effectiveness with which the Bank pursues it accepted 
objective of promoting the economic and social development 
of Latin America. 


* Mr. Heinz believes this Recommendation should be contingent 
upon agreements being reached regarding wastal states’ rights 
and the historic rights of others regarding the utilization 
and conservation of migratory species, 
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In addition, U.S. efforts to make IDB actions reflect 
U.S. policy goals can have a negative effect on potential cont- 
ributors to the Bank, Such contributors may fear that through 
participation in the Bank they will be associated with 
U.S. foreign policy objectives they do not share, Yet, it is 
in the interest of the United States and Latin America that 
other developed countries and the more prosperous Latin 
American nations make substantial financial contributions to 
the Bank, As these other nations share this financial burden, 
it is only appropriate that they should also share the 
responsibility of overseeing the policies and management of 
the Bank, 

The Commission believes it is not necessary for the 
United States to retain its unilateral veto power in the 
IDB Fund for Special Operations, This could be accomplished 
by modification of the Bank's charter to permit the contribu- 
tions of other nations to be counted in such a way as to 
dilute the U.S. share of the total votes below one-third 
without, however, any reduction in the level of U.S. contribu- 
tions to the Bank, Alternatively, the United States could 
propose an amendment of the charter which would eliminate 
the requirement for a two-thirds majority, 

Over the short term, the important factor is how the 
United States uses its voting power in the IDB rather than 
any change in its share of the votes. In the Commission's 
view, the United States could improve hemispheric relations 
significantly by treating the Inter-American Development 
Bank like a truly multilateral development institution and 
not as an instrument to achieve short-term U.S, foreign 
policy objectives, 


Recommendations : 


13, The United States should propose a modification 
04 the Inter-American Development Bank charter to 
encourage additional contributions by other nations 
dn a manner which would peamit dilution of the U.S. 
voting share below one-third, or alternatively, to 
eliminate the requirement fon a two-thirds majority 
dn the Fund {or Special Operations. But such action 
must be accomplished in a manner which would not Lower 
the Level of U.S. contributions to the Bank, 
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14, The United States should assure that its actions 
in the Inter American Development Bank and other 
multilateral development institutions accord with the 
broad purposes of those institutions and are not taken 

. primarily to serve narrow U.S, political or economic 
Antenests, 


F, The Organization of American States 


The role of the OAS in inter-American relations is a 
subject of considerable debate, Founded in 1948 to provide 
an institutional structure for collective security in the 
region, the OAS today seeks to redefine its functions -- in- 
deed its utility -- in the light of changing conditions. 

Despite the criticisms and real shortcomings of the 
OAS, the Commission believes it plays a useful part in 
regional relations and has the potential to perform in- 
creasingly important functions of mutual benefit to the 
United States and the Latin American nations. The OAS 
provides a forum for inter-American consultation, particu- 
larly on matters which may ultimately be treated in global 
contexts, Whether policy decisions by regional leaders 
are taken within or outside the formal structure of the 
OAS, the institutional structure offers permanent mechanisms 
for staffing, implementing, and monitoring mutually agreed 
upon actions and programs, As noted earlier, the organiza- 
tion can help to promote greater respect for fundamental 
human rights by publicizing violations of such rights and 
discussing such cases at high political levels, 

The OAS can play a particularly significant role in 
avoidance and mediation of intra-regional conflicts. The 
potential for such disputes could increase as Latin American 
nations interact more intensely and as these countries pursue 
their national interests in the international arena. The 
pressures of domestic politics may fan aggressive national- 
isms, and regional power politics may also thrust Latin Amer- 
ican nations into conflict with one another, All of us in 
the Americas share common interests in seeing that local conflicts 
do not broaden into the strategic arena, nor compel wasteful 
diversions of resources from nation-building to military pur- 
poses, 

Consideration is now being given by the member govern- 
ments to reforming the structure of the OAS in order to give 
it greater effectiveness in inter-American affairs, Structural 
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change will not, however, assure a strengthened OAS unless 
the member states are agreed on and committed to its purposes 
and determined to work together in furtherance of its object- 
ives, The United States should be guided by the views of the 
Latin American States as to what role they expect the OAS to 
play in dealing with hemispheric matters, 


Recommendations: 


15, The United States should encourage the strengthening 
of the OAS conciliation and peacekeeping capacities. 


16, With respect to the future role of the OAS -- including 
its structure, Leadership and Location -- , the United States 
States should be guided primarily by Latin "American 
initiatives and wishes, 
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V. CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Many of the tensions and difficulties in U.S. relations 
with Latin America stem from real disparities in power and 
interests. Those disparities can narrow only gradually, and 
problems will no doubt persist in inter-American relations 
for some time. Yet, clearly, differences are magnified by 
poor communications and lack of understanding on both sides. 
Educational institutions, the media, and the general public 
in the United States pay insufficient attention to Latin 
America, and many of our political leaders have scant know- 
ledge of the area, 

Lack of understanding of Latin America in the United 
States exacerbates the tendency in the government to downplay 
Latin American considerations, "Latin American" policy often 
is made in contexts that have little to do with the region, 
That situation is likely to continue because of the underlying 
realities of foreign policy. Yet, better understanding of 
Latin America is bound to have favorable effects upon the 
quality and degree of attention accorded to Latin America by 
the United States, 

Political, economic and military relations among states 
ordinarily deal with concrete problems, But, underlying these 
problems are intangible relationships that are general rather 
than particular, emotional rather than rational, and not neces- 
sarily related to current issues, These relationships are 
based upon deep-seated assumptions that one country maintains 
about another. Such a reading of a national or continental 
personality proceeds from the degree to which a foreign cul- 
ture is understood, Language and customs, manners and atti- 
tudes, politics and public functions, as much as sports or 
advertising, are among many observable cultural symptoms which 
project a national identity. 

Cultural exchanges between North and South America pro- 
vide an avenue for improving understanding, but in their present 
form they are too scattered, limited, and elitist. If they are 
to reach wider levels of the population, and if they are to lead 
to an improved mutual understanding, valuable contacts established 
by individuals must be broadened, guided, and financed. 

Nothing could be more opposed to the expansion and the 
deepening of such contacts than the present travel restrictions 
that inhibit free access among many nations of the hemisphere, 
Existing restrictions on entry into the United States do not 
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apply only to Latin Americans, but they are a particular irri- 
tant in United States - Latin American relations, Leading 
Latin American intellectuals have suffered inconvenience and 
embarrassment at the hands of U.S. consular and immigration 
officials rigidly implementing the law. To the extent that 
such regulations are based upon purely political grounds, 
these vestiges of the Cold War should be removed and every 
effort made to facilitate legitimate movement of persons. 

But beyond such remedies, an effective cultural exchange 
program under present conditions can only be achieved through 
cooperative efforts between government and private cultural 
enterprise, Government sponsorship is needed to coordinate 
and provide funds for the execution of significant private 
cultural programs, The National Endowments for the Arts and 
the Humanities, charged with cultural responsibility within 
the United States, may serve as a suitable model for an inter- 
national cultural exchange agency, A first step might be cre- 
ation of a multinational board, financed by an allocation from 
the earnings of the Inter-American Development Bank, providing 
for exchanges between Latin America and the United States. 

Such an entity could consider increases and improvements 
in exchange programs on various levels, It could also encourage 
formation of an hemispheric news exchange to combat paucity of 
information that presently marks United States coverage of Latin 
America and that also separates individual states within the 
region. A policy board could consider the establishment of 
specialized libraries of books, films and records, the organi- 
zation and use of national archives, and the subsidization of 
translations of significant current and past classics, It 
might also call upon the richness of museums, to make available 
the benefits of the hemisphere's artistic and archeological 
wealth for all peoples, as well as to afford opportunities for 
artists and intellectuals to meet in inter-American conferences 
designed for mutual professional and creative enrichment. 


Recommendations: 


17, U.S, dmmignation Legislation should be reviewed 
systematically with the aim of eliminating restric- 
tions barring travel and mignation on purely political 
grounds, The Commission urges that the President 
promptly seek Congressional approval for amendments 
designed to eliminate these restrictions. In the 
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meantime, we urge the President to instruct 
akk nekevant U.S, agencies to interpret and 


apply existing Legislation in the Light of 
changed circumstances and priorities, 


18, The United States should propose estab- 
Lishment of an Inter-American Endowment {or 
Cultural Exchange, with funding from a per- 
centage of the earnings of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, The mandate of such an 
entity should be broadey defined and ite 
functioning should remain gree from the ° ///—/ 
sures Of government agencies in any of th 
participating countries, Its sole pr: Bro 
should be to utilize the talents and capacities 
of Anstitutions and individuals toward a bet- 
ter and broader understanding among the na- 
tions of the Americas, 


19, The U.S, government should provide in- 
creased support for Latin American Area Studies 
at all Levels of the educational system, 
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VI, ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


The United States and the nations of Latin America 
share a vital interest in helping to resolve the serious 
economic problems facing the world today, A new set of 
rules is required to govern the exchange of goods and ser- 
vices among nations so that all countries -- developed and 
developing -- can realistically expect to benefit. We 
believe actions in this hemisphere can contribute signifi- 
cantly to that goal, Rather than recommending a "special 
relationship" based on a spirit of favoritism or exclusion, 
we recommend a special effort to act in the region in ways 
that build toward, and support more efficient and equitable 
global arrangements, 

The Commission recognizes that solutions to many of 
the economic problems and dilemmas of the present day will 
not be forthcoming unless there are concerted world efforts 
to solve them, The issues are complex and cannot be 
resolved solely within a hemispheric context, This Commis- 
sion has not attempted to prescribe universal solutions; 
what it has tried to do is suggest some ways in which the 
United States may work cooperatively with the other 
nations of the Americas to advance their common interests, 

Three sets of issues dominate the agenda of inter- 
American economic relationships: access to markets and 
resources, capital flows, and the transfer of technology. 
U.S. initiatives in these three areas can lead to more pro- 
ductive, mutually beneficial relations, The basic approach 
we recommend would restructure market relations in the 
mutual interest of all nations of the hemisphere; it would 
support and reinforce a renewed respect for national 
sovereignty in the political sphere as well, 


A. Access to Markets. 
l, Tariff Preferences 


The Commission urges the United States to fulfill 
its pledge to grant generalized preferences for imports of 
manufactures from the developing nations, Favorable access 
to the largest market in the world would be of special 
importance to many Latin American countries, The product 
per capita in the region now exceeds $600 a year, a gain of 
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some 40 per cent since the beginning of the 1960s, The 
composition of the region's economic output has changed: ag- 
riculture now accounts for less than 15 per cent of total 
production, while manufacturing comprises almost 25 per cent. 
More importantly, the manufacturing sector has been growing 
at an increasingly rapid rate, 9.2 per cent, for example, 
in 1972, The most industrialized nations of the region -- 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, -- have an obvious in- 
terest in securing greater access to the markets of the 
developed world for their manufactured goods. These 
nations have moved beyond import substitution and now look 
outward to the rest of the world, How the United States 
responds to their desire for market access will have an 
important effect on their economic policies and their 
commitment to economic and political cooperation. Our 
responsiveness also will have a significant impact on the 
policies of other countries -- Peru, Chile, and Venezuela -- 
whose industrial capacities are growing. 

The Commission believes it is in the interest of 
the United States to encourage freer trade in manufactures 
and commodities, More liberal trade arrangements are likely 
to result in increased U.S, sales abroad, as well as lower- 
priced imports, The latter, by helping to bring about a 
more efficient domestic allocation of resources, will be 
an important weapon in the battle against inflation. 
Temporary dislocations and hardships, although inevitably 
painful and requiring generous transitional assistance for 
certain segments of the economy, should not deter the 
United States from policies which are needed to bring about 
more efficient national and global economic structures. 

While a universal, non-discriminatory, most favored 
nation framework for global trade relations is essential, 
the Commission favors generalized tariff preferences for 
developing countries as a means to support their development, 
The Trade Reform Act of 1973, currently being considered by 
Congress, provides such preferences, but they would be of 
very limited benefit to Latin America. The proposed legis- 
lation excludes from the list of eligible products many 
of the manufactures in which Latin America might possess 
comparative advantage, The limitation on products admitted 
with preference to $25 million or 50 per cent of U.S. imports 
whichever is less, restricts potential economies of scale . 
and the likelihood that new investment will be stimulated, 
In fact, the two restrictions -- on type of products admitted 
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and dollar volume -- would deny preferences to about 80 per 
cent of dutiable exports from Latin America and to some 90 
per cent of total exports, Among Latin American countries, 
only Mexico stands to gain much from the trade bill as it is 
currently written, 

The Commission feels that the preference scheme in the 
proposed trade bill should be extended to provide greater bene- 
fit to Latin America without serious adverse domestic repercus- 
sions, The size, and growth, of the United States market can 
define realistic limitations that are both more generous and 
more economically sound, The upcoming multilateral tariff nego- 
tiations in the GATT will also offer opportunities to cooperate 
with Latin America on additional steps to liberalize trade 
relations, 


Recommendations: 


20, The United States should enact a genenral- 
dzed scheme of taridd preferences for developing 
countries, However, both the List of products 

to be admitted and the Limitations on dollar vol- 
wme should be drawn with a view to providing in- 
creased benefits to Latin America, 


21, The United States should cooperate with 

Latin American nations in the forthcoming multi- 

Lateral tarif{ negotiations to achieve tarit; 

roy ge on products which would be of mutual 
enegt, 


2. Export Subsidies and Countervailing Duties 


A second and related element in hemisphere trade re- 
lations is the matter of export subsidies and countervailing 
duties, The temporary use of export subsidies by developing 
countries whose overvalued exchange rates are disadvantageous 
for their exports can help ease the transition from the high 
tariff structures found in most of those countries to less 
protectionist systems, Because exchange rates are expected 
to move closer to equilibrium over time, the use of export 
subsidies should be a temporary phenomenon with their phase- 
out linked to adoption of more realistic exchange rates, 
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Current GATT rules relating to the use of such subsidies 
should be reviewed and revised to better regulate existing 
practices, 

Threats to quickly impose countervailing duties in res- 
ponse to subsidized exports have been a source of tension be- 
tween the United States and several Latin American countries. 
The proposed trade bill provides for a waiver of a counter- 
vailing duty under certain conditions, thus permitting a more 
flexible response to export subsidies, The special circum- 
stances of developing nations could be taken into account in 
determining whether and to what degree countervailing duties 
would be imposed. While the waiver provision is desirable, 
it is not a sufficient or long-term solution to the subsidy- 
countervailing duty problem, The United States should take 
the lead in negotiating new international rules that more 
realistically define the magnitude and conditions under which 
temporary subsidies by developing countries are permissible, 
If such rules are not developed, the issue will give rise to 
increasing frictions between the industrialized and the de- 
veloping nations generally, and with Latin America especially, 
as the developing nations seek to extend their exports of 
manufactures, Negotiation of fair and enforceable regulations 
on export subsidies that are related to the level of economic 
development, the structure of protection, and size of exports 
is in the interest of all nations, Once negotiated, it would 
be the obligation of all nations -- developing and developed -- 
to observe those rules. 


Recommendation: 


22, The waiver provision on countervailing duties 
should be inckuded in the Trade Reform Act, The 
Commission further recommends that the United States, 
in concert with other nations, begin to review and 
negotiate new and more appropriate international 
nutes to govern the temporary use of export sub- 
sidies by developing nations, 


3, Domestic Adjustment Assistance 


More liberal import policies will impose some temporary 
hardships on certain domestic sectors, affecting individual 
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firms and workers, These short-run dislocations must be eased 
if foreign policy aims are to be reconciled with domestic obli- 
gations. Present adjustment assistance provisions are hedged 
with conditions that render them inadequate, They need to be 
strengthened by increasing and lengthening the benefits, and by 
providing more effective training for displaced workers so they 
can fill desirable new jobs, Adjustment assistance should be 
selective and limited in duration so as not to become a permanent 
subsidy, Its objective should be to improve the allocation of 
resources by aiding the transfer of workers and firms from un- 
economic activities to economic enterprises. 


Recommendation: 


23, The U.S, government should deteunine which 
segments of the domestic economy will be disrupted 
by more Liberal trade policies, including tarif{ 
preferences, and should develop a selective, but 
generous program of adjustment assistance, This 
assistance should be integrated with national and 
Locak economic policy plans as well as with other 
measures directed toward mone efficient domestic 
albkocation of resources, 


4, Commodity Arrangements 


The previous discussion focused primarily upon trade in 
manufactures; trade in foodstuffs and raw materials poses equally 
vexing problems, but also provides constructive opportunities, 

Of late, many Latin American countries have benefited-from the 
rapid rises in commodity prices, Although the short-term prog- 
nosis for some commodities is one of global scarcity and conse- 
quent high prices, the long-term outlook is less certain, Prices 
may stay high, or increased supply may exceed demand, depressing 
prices again as in the 1950s. 

In no other area is the mutuality of interest between the 
Americas so clearly demonstrated: Latin American countries want 
insurance against oversupply of raw materials and consequent low 
prices; North Americans want protection against shortages and rap- 
idly inflating prices. Both have an interest in maintaining ade- 
quate commodity flows at reasonable prices. The obstacles to 
harmonious trade in commodities, however, are obvious: definitions 
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of what is "adequate" and what is "reasonable" may differ, and 

a trading nation seldom wants to stabilize prices and quantities 
when the terms of trade are running in its favor, The commodity 
problem provides a major opportunity for hemispheric initiatives 
toward world cooperation, 

The United States and Latin America together can, in the 
first instance, assure that information concerning projected de- 
mands and supplies is shared among individual countries so that 
internal policies are not developed in isolation. Coordinated 
either through the OAS or the Inter-American Development Bank, 
such efforts can help to perfect and anticipate the operations 
of the market, Because this information is in itself insuffi- 
cient to guarantee against the risk of excessive production or 
to prevent large, but temporary, price fluctuations, additinal 
mechanisms are required, 

The commodity agreement approach sometimes favored in the 
past cannot by itself provide a solution, No one technique is 
likely to be sufficient to deal with the complexities of commod- 
ity markets, A variety of approaches may be more promising. One 
possibility the United States and Latin American nations might 
consider is compensatory finance arrangements: for example, dif- 
ferences between actual and stipulated prices for a range of com- 
modities could be partially offset by monetary receipts from, or 
payment into, a hemispheric facility managed by the IDB. If prices 
declined below an agreed level, which itself would change in res- 
ponse to shifting demand and supply, producing countries would 
have a claim to transitional financial assistance, If prices ex- 
ceeded a maximum, owing to inadequate supplies, consuming countries 
would have the full inflationary impact diluted by repayments from 
this facility, This arrangement could be used in conjunction with 
the more modest finance now available from the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and could be extended to global dimensions, 

As an alternative or complementary approach, long-term sup- 
ply contracts could provide another mechanism to help assure ade- 
quate supplies and reasonably stable prices. The United States 
might explore means to underwrite or otherwise encourage long-term 
contracts for the purchase of selected commodities, Such efforts 
at price and quantity stabilization would serve U.S, interests by 
offering Latin American countries an incentive to provide adequate 
and accessible supplies, They would improve the Latin American 
countries’ prospects for continuous, favorable export receipts, 
while reducing the fear of sudden balance of payments difficulties 
brought on by declining commodity prices, 

However the actual arrangements are carried through, they 
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must remain compatible with the realities of global economic 
interdependence, It is not in the interest of the United 
States to encourage the world to shatter into exclusionary 
bilateral agreements reminiscent of the 1930s. Rather, the 
United States should work to expand commodity production to 
satisfy world demand, and to remove monopoly elements from 
commodity, manufactures, and technology markets, 


Recommendations : 


24, The United States should encourage the estab- 
Lishment of a regional system for the exchange of 
information on commodity supply and demand projections. 


25, The United States government should examine 
means to Limit and offset the effects of wide <luc- 
tuations in supply, demand and prices of selected 
commodities, Alternatives which should be considered 
dnckude compensatory finance arrangements, Long-term 
supply contracts and commodity agreements, Such 
arrangements could be initiated on a regional basis, 
but shoukd be consistent with Western Hemisphere in- 
tenests in expanding total global production and 
maintaining orderly and equitable global trading 
arrangements , 


B, Capital Flows 
1, Public Capital 


Extensive bilateral concessional assistance from the 
United States to Latin America is largely a thing of the past. 
Yet some groups of the population, and some countries within 
Latin America and the Caribbean continue to require conces- 
sionary aid, Annual per capita income in several countries 
is still below $300. What assistance is available, in both 
bilateral and multilateral forms, should be targeted to yield 
the largest benefits, The United States in cooperation with 
the countries involved, should focus its assistance on pro- 
jects designed to better the living conditions of Latin Amer- 
ica's poorest citizens, That means attention to specific 
problems -- low productivity agriculture and inadequate food 
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supply, infant mortality, education and population growth -- 
and to specific regions and countries -- Bolivia, Paraguay, 
parts of Central America, and much of the Caribbean. 

The Commission believes the United States should cooper- 
ate with Latin American nations and multilateral development 
institutions in programs to narrow the disparity of incomes 
and to help the poorest in the region, Such undertakings could 
perhaps serve as a model for joint efforts by developed and de- 
veloping nations to ameliorate desperate poverty in the world, 
Poverty in its most severe forms is self-regenerating. It makes 
large families an economic necessity and keeps children from at- 
tending school because their incomes are necessary to mere family 
survival, It limits techniques in the agricultural sector to the 
most traditional, It means malnutrition and disease, and an in- 
ability to realize one's economic potential, 

Eradication of poverty does not lend itself to simple pan- 
aceas directed only at certain symptoms, Family planning, however 
necessary, will prove inadequate in the absence of expanded eco- 
nomic opportunities and improved incomes, Modern inputs in the 
agricultural sector in the absence of better distribution of in- 
come will not be sufficient, Low-income housing without more 
jobs will be but a temporary expedient, Increased access to 
education without the economic capacity to finance attendance 
offers little benefit to the poor, 

While the problem is difficult, much can be accomplished 
if there is continuing commitment and attack on many fronts. The 
United States should play a leading role in efforts to eliminate 
poverty, not only because it may promote political stability in 
the long-run, but because the United States, along with the more 
prosperous Latin Americans cannot help but be affected -- morally 
and practically -- by the wasteful and inhumane consequences of 
islands of poverty in this otherwise dynamic and rapidly developing 
region, 

Limited, but effectively utilized funds provided through the 
Agency for International Development and the Inter-American Foundation 
can have significant impact on the processes of economic and social 
development, They can be augmented from other sources, Multilateral 
lending agencies themselves have begun to concentrate their funds on 
the poorer nations and regions, Wealthier Latin American countries 
can contribute, Venezuela has already made large contributions to 
the World Bank and the Inter-American Development Bank conditional on 
the funds being used to finance projects in the poorer countries, 
While few other nations are so advantaged, many can afford to do with- 
out the IDB's "soft" loan resources (the Fund for Special Operations) 
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and thus make at least some additional sums available for 
their poorer neighbors, These varied resources can permit 
significant accomplishments, especially if objectives are 
limited and defined clearly, It is important that the 
United States exercise its leadership by fulfilling its own 
commitments to the IDB and World Bank, At the present time, 
the United States is in arrears on its commitments to the 
IDB's Fund for Special Operations by $500 million, and on 
its commitments to the World Bank's International Develop- 
ment Association by $320 million, United States calls for 
cooperative hemispheric efforts will ring hollow if the 
United States does not live up to its own pledges. 


Recommendations: 


26. The United States should target its bilateral 
assistance to the poorer countries in Latin America 
and the Caribbean, and in cooperation with the coun- 
tries concerned, to projects within countries which 
will better the Lot of the poorest segments of the 
population, The United States should endorse at- 
tempts by multilateral Lending agencies to apply 
similar criteria in their programs, 


27, The United States should fulfill its own com- 
mitments to the Inter-American Development Bank and 
to the World Bank, and should encourage the wealthier 
nations of Latin America to make more of their re- 
sources available for development assistance in the 
hegion, 


zs Foreign Private Investment 


Foreign private direct investment, by U.S. or other 
international investors, has made and can continue to make 
important contributions to Latin American development, 

Yet foreign investment, especially in its direct equity 
form, is often an emotional issue to the people of both 
Americas. It is an issue loaded with suspicions and mis- 
understandings. North American investors are concerned 
about instances of capricious treatment from Latin Amer- 
ican governments, in disregard of written agreements, while 
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many Latin Americans are concerned that powerful multinational 
companies, unwilling to subordinate their global business in- 
terests to national economic aspirations, will exploit them. 

But times are changing and so are the terms of foreign investment. 

Latin American countries have become more self-confident 
and technically more competent in their dealings with the multi- 
national corporations, Competition among investors from the 
United States, Europe and Japan enables the Latin American coun- 
tries to strike better bargains. More and more natural resource 
exploration and exploitation is conducted under national policy 
direction and with joint participation between the host country 
and the foreign firm, Licensing arrangements and joint ven- 
tures are more common, providing a framework for local inves- 
tors to participate in eventual profits, Investors from many 
different countries have combined, for example, in the Atlantic 
Community Development Group for Latin America (ADELA) to take 
minority positions in joint ventures with local private and 
public capital to start new industries, Investment that simul- 
taneously brings benefits to the host country in the form of 
more jobs, better production techniques, increased opportunities 
for exports, and ultimate domestic ownership, as well as yield- 
ing returns to the foreign investors, is becoming more prevalent, 
Correspondingly, the potential for direct and irreconcilable 
conflicts of interest is diminished as foreign firms see the 
advantages of the large and growing Latin American market and 
recognize the desirability of responding constructively to 
host country concerns, 

Inevitably there is a tension in the foreign investment 
process between the investor's need to remit earnings home and 
the host government's need to retain the largest possible gains 
internally, What makes the conflict ultimately resolvable to 
the mutual advantage of all concerned is the increased output 
of goods and services made possible by the investment and the 
continuing need for capital and technology by the host Latin 
American countries, 

Host country demands for renegotiation of initial terms 
and conditions which may have initially attracted particular 
foreign investments have become commonplace occurrences in Latin 
America, Such modifications can take various forms, including 
increased taxation of foreign profits, or requests for equity 
participation. While many renegotiations have been concluded 
successfully, others -- most often in the area of natural resour- 
ces == have precipated sharp disputes between U.S. companies 
and Latin American governments, They have resulted at times in 
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U.S. government involvement to influence a settlement, 

The Commission believes that relationships between United 
States investors and Latin American countries are best conducted 
on a direct basis, with minimal U.S, government involvement. The 
policy of the U.S. government should be to encourage the proba- 
bility of mutually advantageous, private solutions, Arbitrary 
and unilateral disrespect of contractual obligations by any gov- 
ernment must not be condoned, but at the same time, the U.S. 
should avoid actions which escalate private disputes to the lev- 
el of governmental confrontations, That is one reason for the 
Commission's previously stated recommendation against the threat 
or use of automatic sanctions in expropriation disputes. 

The United States should remain receptive to Latin American 
attempts to develop codes of conduct applicable to foreign inves- 
tors, As multinational firms, whose economic size and power may 
exceed that of host countries, play more of a role in Latin Amer- 
ica, there is understandable concern on the part of host countries 
that they be able to deal effectively with such enterprises, 
There is an equal interest on the part of the U.S. government 
that these vast corporations conduct themselves in accord with 
the U.S, national interest, 

Serious discussion to define the rights and responsibilities 
of foreign investors and governments is needed, It is not enough 
to assert that “international law" protects foreign investors, 
nor can we realistically urge U.S. or other foreign companies to 
accept without any diplomatic recourse, the application of host 
country laws and practices to their companies when those practices 
contradict prevailing international norms, The availability of 
impartial and generally accepted mechanisms for effective fact- 
finding and arbitration, however, could eliminate the need for 
diplomatic involvement in investment disputes, The establishment 
of such mechanisms, whether under global or regional auspices, 
would go a long way toward minimizing the damage investment dis- 
putes often do to inter-American relations, A structure of mu- 
tual expectations could be established which would guide the 
dealings between U.S. companies and Latin American governments, 
without the unnecessary and sometimes counterproductive involve- 
ment of the U.S.. government, 


Recommendation: 


28, The United States should collaborate with the 
Latin American nations in the development of codes - 
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of conduct defining rights and responsibilities of 
forecgn investors and governments, Together, the 
United States and Latin America should work to de- 
velop dmpantial fact-finding mechanisms and utilize 
Ampartiok dispute settlement procedures to help in 
the nesokution of investment disputes, 


3, OPIC Guarantees 


The Overseas Private Investment Corporation (OPIC) guar- 
antee programs in Latin America could be modified appropriately 
to further reduce governmental involvement in private investment 
matters, Large investors can assess and assume risks on their 
own. For them the insurance provided by OPIC is largely unnec- 
essary, and where used, it may be questioned whether the invest- 
ment should have been undertaken initially. Moreover, claims 
under a guarantee can bring the U.S. government more directly 
into dispute with the host country. 

OPIC guarantees might usefully be applied, however, where 
mutual policy objectives are agreed upon and there is little 
likelihood of contention. Such guarantees could encourage medium 
and small firms with needed skills and capital but little foreign 
experience to take the risk of investing abroad. They could also 
assist projects approved by host governments that are intended to 
have a favorable impact upon the poorer segments of the population. 
By attracting and helping to direct additional resources to the 
most needful regions and sectors, such guarantees can supplement 
the policy initiatives previously recommended. 


Recommendation: 


29, The Overseas Private Investment Corporation guar- 
antee programs in Latin America should be modified to 
emphasize primarily mediwm-and smaller-size fvunds and 
projects intended to have a favorable impact upon the 
poor, 


4, Capital Markets 


The present uncertainties in the world economy offer another 
opportunity for constructive U.S. government initiatives, In the 
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last few years many of the Latin American countries have had 
unparalleled access to the capital markets of the developed 
countries, and in particular, the Euro-dollar market, Such 

an inflow has permitted rapid growth in imports of capital 
goods and intermediate inputs without balance of payments 
strains. However, new deficits in the developed countries 
brought on by the much higher cost of petroleum have made ac- 
cess to their capital markets more difficult. The development 
prospects of many Latin American countries, particularly oil 
importers, will be dealt a severe blow if they are unable to 
attract continuing inflows of money capital. For some it would 
mean curtailing present rates of growth and a turn again toward 
inward-looking development; for others it would pose serious 
problems of timely debt repayment and possible default. 

While the amount of public funds to meet these require- 
ments is obviously inadequate and unlikely to materialize, the 
United States government can help to assure that international 
facilities used for the transfer of oil revenue dollars give 
due consideration to the needs of the developing countries, It 
can likewise explore the possibility of attracting private U.S. 
capital to participate jointly in certain bilateral and multi- 
lateral public projects, thereby expanding the total capital 
inflow available, The United States should also be prepared 
to consult with other creditor nations to try to assure that 
Latin American development efforts are not impeded by heavy 
debt burdens acquired when the global economic outlook appeared 
more favorable, 


Recommendation: 


30, The United States should collaborate with the 
countries of Latin America to assure that facilities 
used for the international transfer of odk revenue 
dollars give appropriate weight to the requirements 
of the developing countries, 


C. Transfer of Science and Technology 


Developing countries have become aware of the critical 
importance of scientific knowledge, and its effective application, 
to economic growth. Capital accumulation, foreign exchange avail- 
ability, and elimination of other conventional constraints are 
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insufficient in themselves to assure high, and self-sustaining 

rates of economic progress. These measures can foster per capita 
income increases only in conjunction with the productivity increases 
made possible by more efficient technology. 

It is no accident, then, that the transfer of technology ap- 
pears near the top of every Latin American list of current issues 
in hemispheric relationships, Latin Americans are keenly aware of 
the extent to which they import much of their technology -- in form 
of machines and managerial techniques -- from the United States 
and other industrial nations, They are concerned about this depen- 
dence, and what it implies for continuing foreign participation in 
their economies, particularly if equity investment becomes the only 
medium for such transfer, 

The issue is complex, for unlike commodity trade in which 
transfer can be effected by a simple exchange of goods, science and 
technology are not always embodied in a simple physical form. Such 
activities reach down into the cultural matrix of societies, And 
short-term policies that seem to work may be inimical to longer- 
term solutions, 

The United States, as the world's foremost producer of in- 
dustrial technology, can enhance Latin America's development prospects 
by encouraging the flow of technology southward, Our concern for 
a stable world and hemispheric political order also suggests that 
we facilitate development of scientific and technological bases with- 
in the Latin American countries, For only with an ultimately sophis- 
ticated technological infrastructure can the process of scientific 
application be internalized, 

The United States can take measures to assist in both dimen- 
sions of the transfer process, Development of scientific and tech- 
nological capacity is time consuming and costly, The U.S, should 
lend its official efforts to bolster Latin American capabilities, 
avoiding wasteful duplication of energies and resources within the 
region, For a long time now such a role, as distinct from manufac- 
turing and marketing techniques on a commerical basis, has been left 
almost exclusively to private foundations and individual scholars. 

Technology transfer takes many forms. The institutional and 
organizational ability to use it is as important as access to the 
technology itself, The Commission believes a United States-based 
public foundation acting in concert with Latin American counterparts 
to facilitate their access to scientific and technological activities 
in the United States could make a useful contribution to this process, 
It could help to match Latin American needs with scientific and tech- 
nological capabilities in the U.S. -- in universities, government la- 
boratories, research institutes, and private firms. The corresponding 
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Latin American groups, some perhaps involving more than single 
countries where national units are small, would be locally 
funded and would coordinate their own research and development 
priorities, 

Initiative in such an arrangement would rest with the Latin 
Americans and be shaped by their priorities. Such a facility 
could usefully supplement existing international agencies and 
build upon the long and successful hemispheric intellectual inter- 
change under private auspices, 


Recommendation: 


31. The United States should assist the rly 
of scientific and technological capabilities within 

the Latin American countries, To support this pro- 
cess, We recommend establishment of a pubLicly-funded 
foundation to cooperate with counterpart Latin Ameri- 
can institutions, 


The Commission would like to point to one specific area 
where expanded cooperative research programs are greatly needed, 
The recent Law of the Sea Conference has made very apparent 
mankind's insufficient knowledge about the location and magni- 
tude of marine resources, More intensive programs of marine 
research are needed and would facilitate agreement on a new 
international code regulating exploitation of marine resources, 
In particular, the Latin American nations have much to gain, 

We therefore encourage mutual research with Latin America to 
improve and share our knowledge of the seas, 


Recommendation: 


32, The Commission recommends that the United States 
undertake cooperative research in marine science. Con- 
sideration should be given to the establishment of inter- 
national or regional Marine Research Centers in Latin 
America and the Caribbean in which scientists from member 
countries could jointly und marine research gee 
and studies, thereby strengthening Local research and 
scientific capabilities, 


sis 


This assistance speaks primarily to the long run, For 
the present, capital is, and will remain for'some time, rela- 
tively scarce in many Latin American countries, Basic research 
is extremely costly and produces tangible returns only after 
long periods of time, Resources invested in training high- 
level manpower subtract from those available for assuring mass 
literacy and educational access. What is of more immediate 
significance is freer availability of the technology of the 
more advanced nations that can be utilized without duplication 
of the steps involved in its initial development, The Japanese 
experience may serve as a useful model, with its simultaneous 
reliance upon foreign patents and licenses and emphasis upon 
adaptation to local conditions, 

The Commission recognizes that most of the United States 
technology available for immediate application resides in pri- 
vate hands; most transfers correspondingly result from private 
decisions of corporations, typically in the form of equity in- 
vestment, There is a legally recognized monopoly through the 
patent system that is bestowed upon possessors of technology; 
and firms legitimately seek to protect and defend against imi- 
tation and competition even in the absence of such formal 
authority, 

In these circumstances the potential for governmental 
direction or regulation of the transfer process is circum- 
scribed, And the market place, because of the monopoly ele- 
ments inevitably present, will not always yield equitable 
solutions. This is the crux of the matter: for Latin Amer- 
ican countries often are persuaded that they are paying higher 
prices and receiving inferior quality, Such a sense of dis- 
crimination and abuse contradict the tenor of the United States 
approach to hemispheric relations we recommend, 

Constructive measures can be undertaken, The market for 
technology might be improved if better information about terms 
and prices of technology were recorded and shared. The tech- 
nical competence of Latin American countries in dealing with 
technology transfer is growing; most nations now routinely col- 
lect information on licensing agreements, The United States 
should cooperate to assure fuller dissemination of that infor- 
mation without violating the confidentiality of specific con- 
tracts. This information, collated from hemispheric countries 
and coordinated through some regional organization, could do 
much to eliminate foundless charges and identify true distortions. 
It also would foster competition among the developed countries 
themselves, and in that way permit the evolution of a more 
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efficient market. 

Internally within the United States, efforts can be made 
to encourage medium-sized and smaller firms to make their tech- 
nology available for sale, They, too, lack information concerning 
the opportunities available to them in Latin America, By restruc- 
turing OPIC guarantees, as previously recommended, and including 
a clearing house function among the activities of the aforementioned 
public foundation, more diversified participation by American bus- 
iness may well be forthcoming, 


Recommendation: 


33. The U.S. government should cooperate with Latin 

American countries to collate and disseminate infor- 

mation relating to the teuns of Licensing agreements, 
noyalty payments, etc, Similarty one function of the 
new public science foundation recommended previously 

should be to provide a chearing house of information 

on technological services potentially available «rom 

middle and small-sized {iums in the United States, 


These measures taken together will not make the issue dis- 
appear, The very nature of the transfer of technology precludes 
such optimistic identity of national interests, But these pol- 
icies can help lead to elimination of the dangers of technolog- 
ical dependence, Expeditious implementation can make clear our 
appreciation of the Latin American position and our commitment 
to act within the realm of the possible to resolve the problems 
surrounding the transfer process, 
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VII. DIRECTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


Our conclusion is clear: the time is ripe for a new U.S. 
approach to inter-American relations, Neither old rhetoric nor 
new slogans will suffice. A fundamental shift in the premises 
underlying U.S. policies is required. 

We must base our actions in the future on the recognition 
that the countries of Latin America and the Caribbean are not 
our "sphere of influence", to be insulated from extra-hemispheric 
relationships. Nor are they marginal to international politics. 
Rather, they are increasingly active participants on the world 
scene, nations whose friendship and cooperation are of growing 
value as we confront the realities of global interdependence, 

We must also recognize that the nations of the region are 
not homogeneous, They are diverse, with varying goals and char- 
acteristics, at different levels of development, They are not, 
and need not be, replicas of our country, nor do they require 
our tutelage, They are sovereign nations, able and willing to 
act independently, but whose interests in forging constructive 
solutions to regional problems will often coincide with ours, 

Our mutual concerns in the hemisphere center not on mili- 
tary security, but rather on the critical issues of economic and 
political security in an uncertain world, The growth of our eco- 
nomies, the well-being of our citizens, the coherence of our 
societies, and the protection of our individual liberties -- 
these are the goals we share, and which we now recognize cannot 
be attained in isolation from -=- or at the expense of == our 
neighbors, 

By understanding today's Latin America as it is, and by 
making clear to Latin Americans how our conceptions have evolved, 
we in this country can lay the foundation for a new era in U.S. - 
Latin American relations, 

The approach we suggest is based on the proposition that 
the United States cannot neglect, exploit or patronize its hemis- 
pheric neighbors. It is based, too, on the proposition that justice 
and decency, not disparities of power and wealth, should be the guid- 
ing forces in hemispheric relations. Both self-interest and our 
fundamental values require that we nurture our common interests and 
historic ties in the Americas, and that we cooperate in helping to 
build a more equitable and mutually beneficial structure of inter- 
national relations, 

The approach we advocate looks toward a future in which the 
peoples of the Americas will work together in confronting regional 
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and world problems, -- maintaining peace, relieving poverty, elim- 
inating hunger, and respecting human rights, It looks toward a 
future in which we will join together to harness human and material 
energies, to develop and conserve human and natural resources, to 
share the richness of our diverse cultures, Only with such an ef- 
fort can all Americans, from both North and South, look forward to 
decent and satisfying lives, 


Early in 1975 Quadrangle Books expects to publish 
the report and a selection ef the discussion papers 
prepared gor the Commission, The Commission's files, 
which wilh inckude all the discussion papers and other 
material edreulated te the Commission members, will be 
avatkable te the public at the Center for Inter-American 
Recations, 


Center for Inter-American Relations 
680 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 






Commission on US-Latin American Affairs (2) 





(Convenience Files - Latin America: General Subject File) 
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: THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


October 21, 1974 


Dear Mr, Linowitz: 


On behalf of the President, I would like to thank you for your letter 

of October ll advising that the Commission on United States - Latin 
American Relations plans to publish the report of its findings on 
October 29 and requesting a brief appointment that morning to present 
the first copy of the report to the President, 


In light of the heavy demands on his schedule, it will not be possible 

to add an appointment with the members of the Commission to the 
President's calendar next Tuesday. We appreciate your thoughtfulness 
in bringing the Commission's interest in making this presentation to 
our attention, nonetheless, 


Sincerely, 


Warren S, Rustand 
Appointments Secretary 
to the President 


Mr, Sol M, Linowitz 

Chairman 

Commission on United States - Latin American Relations 
1660 L Street N.W, 

Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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MEMORANDUM 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


ACTION 
October 23, 1974 


MEMORANDUM FOR: GENERAL SCOWCROFT 
FROM: STEPHEN LOW 


SUBJECT: Presentation to President of Report by 


Commission on U.S, -Latin American Relations 


-- Tuesday, October 29 


Bill Rogers in State and I believe that there are real advantages to be 
derived from the President's personally receiving the Report of the 
Commission on U,S, -Latin American Relations the day of its publica- 
tion, October 29, Most of the members of the Commission will be in 
town that day. Their Report is largely supportive of the "New Dialogue", 
particularly in the areas of trade and economic policy and Panama 
Canal negotiations. It will differ a little from us on Cuba and human 
rights, but in a positive rather than in a critical way. 


The Commission was set up in May with the financial support of the 
Ford and Rockefeller Brothers Foundations, It is my understanding 
that HAK played a fairly large role in the selection of its Chairman 
(Sol Linowitz) and Executive Director (Arnie Nachmanoff, my prede- 
cessor), Bill Rogers was a member of the Commission before his 
appointment at State, along with Charlie Meyer, Elliot Richardson, 
Harrison Brown, Father Hesburgh, and a number of others. 


I gather that there is some flexibility in the President's schedule that 
morning. My only hesitation in recommending this is that we do not 
have HAK's views on the President's receiving the Report at this parti- 
cular time. I believe Larry Eagleburger may have been involved with 
the Commission in some greater detail. 


RECOMMENDATION: 


That you discuss with Larry and/or HAK and forward the 
Schedule Proposal at Tab I, 


Attachments: 
Tab I -- Schedule Proposal 
Tab Il-- Linowitz's ltr of Oct. ll to President 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON SCHEDULE PROPOSAL 


DATE: 
FROM: Henry A. Kissinger 
VIA: Warren S, Rustand 
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MEETING: 


DATE: 


PURPOSE: 


FOR MAT: 


SPEECH MATERIAL: 


PRESS COVERAGE: 


Sol M, Linowitz, Chairman, and members of the 
Commission on U.S, -Latin American Relations 


October 29, 1974 (a.m. ) 


To receive the Report of the Commission of distin- 
guished private citizens interested in U.S. -Latin 
American relations; to demonstrate your continuing 
interest in Latin America; and to call attention to 
this serious effort from the private sector to support 
improvement of relations with Latin America. 


-Oval Office 

-Approximately 20 prominent business, academic 
and professional persons, former government 
officials, religious leaders (See attached list, ) 
-15 minutes 


Talking Points to be prepared by NSC, 


To be announced. Photo session recommended; 
press photographer, 


STAFF; Brent Scowcroft } weii"o ‘ 
RECOMMEND: Secretary Kissinger lx ; 

, ¥ \ 

o 
OPPOSED: None ee 
PREVIOUS You wrote Linowitz on June 4 expressing your 
PARTICIPATION: interest in the work of the Commission, 

BACKGROUND: The Commission on U,S, -Latin American Relations 


was set up last May with private foundation support. 
and charged with producing a Report on U.S, -Latin 
American Relations. The Report is now complete 
and will be made public on October 29. It is largely 
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Attachment: 
List of Participants 


supportive of our efforts to develop a New Dialogue 
and give greater meaning to our relations with Latin 
America, particularly in the areas of trade and 
economic policy and the Panama Canal negotiations. 
The Report differs somewhat from U.S. policy on 
Cuba and human rights matters. Its overall thrust 
is positive. By receiving it in person you indicate 
an openness to consider responsible views in foreign 
policy from outside the Government and stimulate 
positive private initiative in cooperation with you. 


APPROVE DISAPPROVE 


pes 


Probable Attendees of 
Commission on United States - Latin American Relations 


Sol M, Linowitz, Chairman 

W. Michael Blumenthal | 
Harrison Brown | 
G, A, Costanzo 

Rita Hauser 

Andrew Heiskell 

Rev. Theodore Hesburgh, C.S.C. 

Samuel P, Huntington 

Thomas Messer 

Charles A, Meyer 

Arturo Morales-Carrion 

Elliot L, Richardson 

William D, Rogers 

Nathaniel Samuels 


Clifton R. Wharton, Jr. 
Arnold Nachmanoff, Staff Director 


Members of the Commission who subscribe 
to the Report but who cannot attend 


Albert Fishlow Lee Hills 

Alexander Heard Nicholas DeB, Katzenbach 

J. George Harrar Peter Peterson a 

Henry J, Heinz I Kalman H, Silvert ty FORD 
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MUCL P. HUNTINGTON 
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TER G. PETERSON 
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THANIEL SAMUELS 
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STAFF DIRECTOR 
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The White House aren terig ic ets 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue Ay ~~ 


Washington, D.C. 20500 





Dear Mr. President: 

In your kind letter to me of June 4th, you expressed 
interest in the work of the Commission on U.S, - Latin American 
Relations. As you will recall, the Commission, an independent 
group of twenty-three private citizens, was convened by the 
Center for Inter-American Relations to review our foreign pol- 
icy toward Latin America, I can now report that, after five 
months of intensive study and debate, the Commission plans to 
make public the report of its findings on October 29th, Our 
report will suggest a general framework for U.S. policies to- 
ward Latin America, and will also make specific recommendations 
for action on some of the more important and troublesome issues, 

The Commission would be honored to present the first 
copy of its report to you. I am therefore requesting an appoint- 


ment with you on the morning of October 29th for a brief (5-10 


minutes) presentation, Your meeting with the Commission members 


would not, of course, constitute an endorsement of our recom- 
mendations, but it would highlight your personal interest in 


seeking ways to improve U.S, - Latin American relations, It 


would also help to assure serious consideration of the Commission's 





President .'¢ 
White House 
e Two i. 3 


views by the Executive Departments, the Congress, and the American 
people, 

It is our hope that the Commission's report will contribute | 
to greater United States’ understanding of the significance of our 
relations with Latin America, and thereby help to build domestic 
support for the policy actions required to bring about a more con- 
structive relationship, I am sure that all of my colleagues on the 
Commission join me, Mr, President, in offering whatever assistance 
we can in furthering that aim, 


Sinc ’ 


M, Linowitz 


cc: The Honorable Henry A, Kissinger 


The Honorable William D, Rogers 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: GENERAL SCOWCROFT 
FROM: STEPHEN Low* 


SUBJECT: Report of the Commission on 
U.S, -Latin American Relations 


I have now read a copy of the Report and the President's letter to 
Commission Chairman Sol Linowitz. In the latter the then Vice 
President states that he would be ''very interested in the progress of 
the Commission's work, "' 


The Report is in many ways a plea from the private sector for support 
for the initiatives of the New Dialogue. It contains some very 

positive and constructive suggestions for initiatives which the USG 
could take, particularly in the economic area, to improve our relations 
with Latin America, It starts out with the sentence, ''The U.S. should 
change its basic approach to Latin America and the Caribbean.'' In 
its 54 pages it mentions a lot of things which we should not do and lists 
some 33 recommendations of things we should do, There is no 
specific articulation of just what our overall approach should be. 
Among the Report's recommendations are the following: elimination 
of legislation directed at punishing (Latin American) nations which 
purchase sophisticated arms, seize our fishing boats, or expropriate 
without adequate compensation; abandonment of our veto in the IDB; 
an OAS guided primarily by Latin Americans; increased cultural 
exchange; waivers on imposition of countervailing duties; exchange 
of information on commodity supply and demand; assistance to the 
poorest nations; development of a code of conduct defining rights 

and responsibilities of foreign investors and governments; and 
establishment of a publicly funded foundation to assist in transfer of 
scientific and technological information. 


On the political side, however, the Report contains somewhat more 
controversial judgments, It states that ''covert U.S, involvement in 
the domestic policy of Latin America, such as occurred more 
recently in Chile, is indefensible and should be ended."' Regarding 
Cuba it states, ''The Commission does not believe a continuation of the 
policy of isolation with regard to Cuba meaningfully advances any 


-2- 


current U.S, interests, '' and it recommends that "the U.S, should take 
the initiative in seeking a more normal relationship with Cuba," It 
suggests the U.S. unilaterally revoke Executive regulations restricting 
trade with Cuba after the Quito Conference. Finally, it calls for 
negotiation of a new Panama Canal Treaty on the basis of the February 
Statement of Principles, and transfer of Southcom to CONUS, 


On balance, I believe the Report is a positive one and that it contains 
some constructive suggestions and useful support for our policies. | 
think that the President would add to his stature by accepting the 
Report and agreeing to study it, while making clear that he would not 
promise to follow all its 33 recommendations, It may be that the 
headlines on the Report itself will be focussed on Cuba and the CIA in 
Chile. The President's association with the Report could cause him 
some losses as well as some gain. An alternative might be to 
postpone presentation of the Report for two or three weeks. The 
contents of the Report would no longer be news; only its presentation 
would be. The full Commission might not be able to attend on such an 
occasion, however, 
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NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL / 
yeas [7 
MEMO TO: BRENT SCOWCROFT 
FROM: STEPHEN LOW 
7 SUBJECT: Report of the Commission 
” on U.S,-Latin American 
Relations 


Attached is a memorandum to the President, 
seeking approval of a telegram to Sol 
Linowitz. J] have included two drafts of the 
telegram, the one that Larry sent over and 
an alternative which ] drafted, One of them 
can be discarded. 
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WASHINGTON ACTION 
October 28, 1974 
MEMORANDUM FOR: THE PRESIDENT 
FROM: ay BRENT SCOWCROFT 
SUBJECT: Report of the Co ssion on 


The Commission on U,S,-Latin American Rela 
had some correspondence through its chairmag, Sol Linowitz, has 
now completed its Report. In general the Report is an affirmation 
of support for many of the policies of our ''New Dialogue.'' In the 
economic and trade policy areas it is partifgularly helpful as it is in 
support of the Panama Canal negotiations furrently underway, 
However, the Report also terms our pasf covert activities in Chile 
as "indefensible" and supports steps to Aormalize our relations with 
Cuba, 


Secretary Kissinger recommended tat the Report, which will 
become public tomorrow, October 29, be presented to me for 
delivery to you, and that we respofd by a telegram from you to Sol 
Linowitz, suggesting the Commigsion discuss its recommendations 
with Secretary Kissinger upon bis return to this country. 


For this purpose a draft telegram is attached at Tab A, 


RECOMMENDATION: 


That you approe the sending of telegram at Tab A to 
Sol Linowitz. 


APPROVE: 
DISAPPROVE: 
~EOR 
Attachment: Le t 
F 
Tab A:/ Draft telegram \% 


Draft Telegram 


The Honorable Sol Linowitz 
Chairman, Commission on 

U.S. -Latin American Relations 
1660 L Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr, Ambassador: 

Thank you for sending me a copy of your Commission's 

Report on Latin American Relations, which I look forward to studying 
with interest, As | tried to indicate by receiving the Ambassadors from 
the American Hemisphere on my first day of office and holding my first 


meeting with a Chief of State outside the U.S, in Mexico, I give great 


importance to our relations with Latin America and intend to continue 


I know you and the distinguished members of your 
Commission have worked hard to produce the report on our relations 
with Latin America, and appreciate the constructive spirit with which you 
have approached it, I can assure you that it will be carefully examined 
by members of this Administration, In this regard I have asked 
Secretary Kissinger to meet with you and members of your Commission 
to review the findings and recommendations of the report following his 


return from his present trip. 


. Gerald Ford a, Vii, 


The Honorable Sol Linowitz 
Chairman, Commission on 

U.S. -Latin American Relations 
1660 L Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr, Ambassador: 

I was pleased to receive the copy of your Commission's 
report on U.S,-Latin Ame rican relations, As demonstrated by my recent 
visit to Mexico, I am personally committed to strengthening our relations 
with Latin America and will therefore examine your report with great 
interest, 

I have asked Secretary of State Kissinger to meet with you 
and the members of your Commission at an appropriate time to review 
the findings and recommendations of the report. I suggest you be in 
touch with his office to arrange a meeting following his return from his 
present trip abroad, 

Please express my thanks to all the distinguished members of 


your Commission for their work. It has been a long and arduous task, | 


know, but Iam certain that the results have been worth the effort. 


Gerald Ford 
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OFFICE OF 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


October 27, 1974 


MEMORANDUM FOR LIEUTENANT GENERAL BRENT SCOWCROFT 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Brent: 


Following is a drafttelegram from the President to 
Sol Linowitz: 


The Honorable Sol Linowitz 
. Chairman, Commission on 
U. S-Latin American Relations 
1660 L Street, NW, 
Washington, D.C, 
Dear Mr. Ambassador: 

I was pleased to receive the copy of. your 
Commission's report on U.S. -Latin American 
Relations. As demonstrated by my recent visit 
to Mexico, I am personally commilted to strengthening 
our relations with Latin America and will therefore 
examine your report with great interest, 

Ihave asked Secretary of State Kissinger to 
meet with you and the members of your Commission 


at an appropriate time to review the findings and 


recommendations of the report. I suggest you be in 


$s 
| 


touch with his office to arrange a meeting following 
his return from his present trip abroad, . 
; | 
Please express my thanks to all the distinguished 


| 
members of your Commission for their work, It has 


! 
' 


been a long and arduous task I know but I am certain 


that the results have been worth the effort, 


! 
‘ ' 
! 


Gerald Ford 


YL 


Lawrence S; Eagleburger 


Draft Telegram 
October 29, 1974 
The Honorable Sol Linowitz 
Chairman, Commission on 
U, S, -Latin American Relations 
1660 L Street, N. We 
Washington, D. C, 
Dear Mr, Ambassador: 

Thank you for sending me a copy of the Commission's Report 
on Latin American Relations, which I look forward with interest to 
reviewing. Iam personally very much committed to strengthening 
our relations with Latin America, as ] tried to demonstrate last week 
by holding my first meeting with a foreign Chief of State in Mexico, 

I know you and the distinguished members of your Commission 
have given much time and careful thought to the Report on our relations 
with Latin America, and I appreciate the constructive spirit with which 
you have approached this important policy issue, I have asked 
Secretary Kissinger to meet with you and members of your Commission 


to review the findings and recommendations of the Report following his 


return from his present trip. 


Please express my thanks to all the distinguished members 


of your Commission for their work, 


Gerald Ford 


>? October 29, 1974 


~~ 


The Honorable Sol Linowitz °°.» 
Chairman, Commission on 

U.S, -Latin American Relations 
1660 L Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C, 


Dear Mr. Ambassador: 

Thank you for sending me a copy of the Commission's Report 
on Latin American Relations, which I look forward with interest to 
reviewing. Iam personally very much committed to strengthening 
our relations with Latin America, as I tried to demonstrate last week 
by holding my first meeting with a foreign Chief of State in Mexico, 

I know you and the distinguished members of your Commission 
have given much time and careful thought to the Report on our relations 


with Latin America, and I appreciate the constructive spirit with which 


you have approached this important policy issue, I have asked 


Secretary Kissinger to meet with you and members of your Commission 


— 


to review the findings and recommendations of the Report following his 


return from his present trip. 


¢. 
Please express my thanks to all the distinguished members 


of your Commission for their work, 


~ Gerald Ford 
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LP. HUNTINGTON 


ghee KATIENBACH The President 


3 A MCYER The White House 
MORALES-CARRION 
<p eho 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
L RICHARDSON Washington, D.C. 20500 
«DD Rocers _ 
pany Dear Mr. President: 
wR WHARTON, JA 
.pucennisit In your kind letter to me of June 4th, you expressed 


vr Dinccror 


interest in the work of the Commission on U.S, - Latin American 
Relations, As you will recall, the Commission, an independent 
group of twenty-three private citizens, was convened by the 
Center for Inter-American Relations to review our foreign pol- 
. dey toward Latin America, I can now report that, after five 
_ months of intensive study and debate, the Commission plans to 
make public the report of its findings on October 29th, Our 
report will suggest a general framework for U.S. policies to- 
ward Latin America, and will also make specific recommendations 
‘for action on some of the more important and troublesome issues. 
The Commission would be honored to present the first 
copy of its report to you. I am therefore requesting an appoint- 
ment with you on the morning of October 29th for a brief (5-10 
minutes) presentation, Your meeting with the Commission members 
hg 't would not, of course, constitute an endorsement of our recom- 
3 mendations, but it would highlight your personal interest in 
seeking ways to improve U.S, = Latin American relations, It 


would also help to assure serious consideration of the Commission's 


white House 
Two 
- 
views by the Executive Departments, the Congress, and the American 
people. 
It.4s our hope that the Commission's report will contribute 
to greater United States' understanding of the significance of our 
relations with Latin America, and thereby help to build domestic 
support for the policy actions required to bring about a more con- 
structive relationship. I am sure that all of es colleagues on the 
Commission join me, Mr. President, in offering whatever assistance 


we can in furthering that ain, 


Sincerely, 
Sol M. Linowitz 


ec: The Honorable Henry A. Kissinger 


The Honorable William D, Rogers 
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© Sed t 
ede. THE VICE PRESIDENT 
+r * WASHINGTON 

June 4, 1974 


Mr. Sol M. Linowitz 
One Farragut Square South 
Washington, D. C. 20006 


Dear Sol: 


I received and read with great interest your letter forwarding 
the New York Times article on the new Commission on U.S. - 
Latin American relations, It appears to me that this new 
commission, embracing as it does so many prominent and 
qualified people, stands a very good chance of making an 
excellent contribution to U.S.-Latin American relations. | 
think most of us will agree that this is certainly one area where 
some new imaginative thrusts might bear some very fruitful 
results, 


I will indeed be very interested in the progress of the commission's 
work, and would be most appreciative if you would from time to 
time keep me abreast of developments. 


Warmest personal regards. 
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_ American people, 


October 28, 1974 


The Honorable 
Gerald R. Ford 
President of the United States of America 

The White House 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. President: 


It is my honor to submit to you The Americas In 
A Changing World, the final report of the Commission 
on United States - Latin American Relations, an indepen- 
dent group of twenty-three private citizens which, as 
you may recall, was established last May under the aegis 
of the Center for Inter-American Relations. 


The Commission has worked intensively over the 
past five months to review the state of relationships 
between the United States and its hemispheric neighbors, 
The product of our deliberations is the enclosed report. 
It includes suggestions for a change in the overall U.S. 
approach to Latin America, as well as thirty-three spe- 
cific recommendations for action on those issues we con- 
sidered most important or troublesome. We submit our 
report to you, Mr. President, in a constructive, bipart- 
isan spirit, and in the hope that it will be helpful in 
the process of policy formulation. 


Copies of the Commission's report will also be 
distributed to other governmental officials and members 
of Congress, and will be made available generally to the 
It is our hope that wide discussion of 
the Commission's report will contribute to greater public 
understanding of and support for efforts to build more 
cooperative relations with the nations of Latin America 


and the Caribbean, 


My colleagues on the Commission and I stand ready, 
Mr, President, to offer whatever assistance we can to 
advance such efforts. 


Sincergly, 
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MEMORANDUM 
4 NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 

ACTION 

November 2, 1974 
MEMORANDUM FOR: SECRETARY KISSINGER 
FROM: STEPHEN Lowe 
SUBJECT: Report of the Commission o 


U.S. -Latin American Relafions 


Approving the text of a telegram to Sol Linowitz on the regort of the 

Commission, the President noted that he would like the feport returned 
so that he could readit. The attached memorandum cénveys the report 
and includes a summary of it. 


RECOMMENDATION: 


That you initial the memorandum to the President at Tab I, 


Attachments: 


Tab I: Memo to the Presi 





Tab A: Copy of the Report [ 
Tab B: Correspondence with Mr. Linowitz 
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MEMORANDUM 5237 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


INFORMATION 
November 2, 1974 


MEMORANDUM FOR: THE PRESIDENT 
FROM: HENRY A. KISSINGER 
SUBJECT: Report of the Commissién on 
U.S, -Latin American Relations 
/ 
J Me 


/ 


Attached, at Tab A, is a copy of the Report of the Conbntesion on 
U.S. -Latin American Relations, chaired by Sol Linowitz, which you 
have requested be returned for youto read. Below 
convenience is a summary of the report's findings 4nd recommendations. 
Also enclosed, at Tab B, are copies of your corréspondence with Sol 
Linowitz relating to the report, 













The report opens with the statement that ''the U.S. should change its 
basic approach to Latin America and the Cafibbean.'' In fact, however, 
it really constitutes a plea from the privat¢é sector for support for the 
initiatives of the New Dialogue on which we are basing present policy 

in Latin America. Particularly in the egonomic areas it supports the 
kind of program of increasing consultation and attention to Latin 
American concerns which has been bagic to our approach in the 
Hemisphere. 


The report notes that changes are peeded because the global context 
has been modified with détente and the emergence of economic and 
technological problems, At the same time national consciousness 
still dominates our relations in fhe area. 


The Commission states that itis not proposing a new program but 
rather a new framework for Y.S. actions towards Latin America, and 
that this framework reflects /the following principles: deal with Latin 
America in a global framework rather than a Hemispheric one; 

give particular attention to/the implications for Latin America of U.S, 
global policies; —y the patronizing attitudes and discriminatory 


policies and legislation which impose specific restrictions or penalties 


«Be 


on Latin America; make clear our opposition to abuses of human rights; 
and give highest priority to working out a mutually beneficial economic 
relationship in the fields of investment, trade, transfer of technology 
and access to the U.S. market. 


The only really controversial recommendations by the Commission 
relate to covert U.S, involvement in domestic policy, which the 
Commission finds "indefensible and should be ended,'' Regarding Cuba, 
the report states, ''The Commission does not believe a continuation of 
the policy of isolation with regard to Cuba meaningfully advances any 
current U.S, interests, '' and it recommends that "'the U.S. take the 
initiative in seeking a more normal relationship with Cuba." It suggests 
that the U.S, unilaterally revoke regulations restricting trade with Cuba 
after the Quito conference. 


The following are the thirty-three recommendations by the Commission 
in outline form, with an indication of the page numbers on which they 
are discussed, 


I, POLITICAL 
A. Non-intervention, Political Diversity and Human Rights [15-18] 


(1) Refrain from military or covert intervention, 


(2) Seek strengthening of the Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights and encourage its free access. 


(3) Press for investigation of violation of human rights. 


(4) Expand US emergency immigration program for 
political refugees. 


B. Cuba [18-21] 


(5) Take the initiative in seeking a more normal relationship 
with Cuba, dropping restrictions on travel, permitting 
further non-official exchanges and revoking executive 
regulations restricting trade. 
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C, Panama [21-23] 


D, 


E, 


(6) 


(7) 


Sign and ratify a new treaty based upon the statement 
of principles of February 1974, 


Reduce U.S. personnel in the Canal and transfer 
SOUTHCOM to the continental United States. 


Arms Transfers and Military Assistance [23-26] 


(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


Encourage regional arms limitations agreements. 
Terminate grant military assistance programs, 


Repeal discriminatory legislative restrictions on 
arms transfers. 


Phase out MAAGs and replace them with military 
liaison offices, 


Economic Sanctions 


1, Expropriation and Fisheries Disputes [27-29] 


(2) 


Abandon coercive action including ‘repeal of the 
Hickenlooper and Gonzales amendments; repeal of 
fishing boat seizure penalties; and rejection of 
economic pressure, 


2. Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) [29-31] 


(13) 


(14) 


Abandonment of U.S. veto without lowering level of 
U.S. contribution, 


Base U.S. actions on broad purposes of international 
organizations rather than narrow U.S. political or 
economic interests. 


The OAS [31-32] 


(15) 
(16) 


Strengthen OAS peace-keeping activity. 


Let Latin American initiatives and desires guide U.S, 
role, 
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Il, CULTURAL RELATIONS [33-35] 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


Eliminate political restrictions on travel and migration. 


Establish an international endowment for cultural 
exchange, with funding from IDB earnings. 


Increase U.S, government support for Latin American 
area studies, 


III], ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


a 


— 


A. Access to Markets 


- 
— 
S 

Foy aan 


1, Tariff preferences [36-38] 


(20) 


(21) 


Press for passage of the generalized preference 
provisions of the trade bill, and list products under it 
of particular interest to Latin America. 


Cooperate with the Latin American nations in the 
forthcoming Geneva multilateral trade negotiations 


on products of mutual benefit. 


2, Export subsidies and countervailing duties [38-39] 


(22) 


Include a waiver provision on countervailing duties in 
the trade Reform Act and negotiate new international 
rules for temporary use of export subsidies by 
developing nations, . 


3, Domestic adjustment assistance [39-40] 


(23) 


Liberalize trade policies and adopt a program of 
adjustment assistance for those sectors of the domestic 
economy which might be hurt by such liberalization. 


4, Commodity arrangements [40-42] 


(24) 


(25) 


Establish a regional system for exchange of 

information on commodity supply and demand projections. 
Examine ways to limit fluctuations in commodity prices, 
including compensatory finance arrangemerts, long-term 
supply contracts and commodity agreements, 


ails 


B. Capital Flows 
1, Public capital [42-44] 


(26) Concentrate bilateral assistance on poorer countries 
and poorer regions within them. 


(27) Fulfill commitments to the IDB and IBRD and encourage 
others to increase theirs. 


2. Foreign private investment [44-47] 


(28) Collaborate with Latin Americans in developing a code 
of conduct for foreign investors and governments, and 
develop impartial fact-finding mechanisms to assist 
in dispute settlement. 


3. OPIC guarantees [47] 


(29) Modify OPIC guarantees to emphasize medium and 
smaller size projects involving the poor. 


4, Capital markets [47-48] 


(30) Collaborate with the Latin Americms to insure that 
oil revenues are appropriately used for the developing 
countries, 


C, Transfer of Science and Technology [48-52] 


(31) Establish a publicly funded foundation to cooperate 
with Latin American institutions in developing 
scientific and technological capability in Latin America. 


(32) Establish marine research centers in Latin America 
and the Caribbean. 


(33) Use the public science foundation (recommendation 31) 
to gather information on licensing agreements, royalty 


payments, etc, 
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WASHINGTON ‘ 
D OFFICIAL USE INFORMATION 
December 17, 197 V 
MEMORANDUM FOR: THE PRESIDENT inl 
! 
FROM: HENRY A, KISSINGER / 
SUBJECT: Report of the Commission on U.S. - 


Latin American Relations 


Attached is a copy of the Report by the Commission on U.S, -Latin American 
Relations published October 29, which you asked be returned for your 
reading. There follows a short summary of the Report's findings and 
recommendations for your convenience, 


The Commission was headed by Sol Linowitz and included 22 other dis- 
tinguishcd foriner government officials and business and academic leaders, 
most of whom have had long experience with Latin America. A number of 
consultants were also asked to prepare papers for the Commission. Though 
some of them have in the past been critical of U.S. policy in Latin Americc, 
the Report itself is not recriminating in tone, For the most part, itis a 
thoughtful analysis and, while there are negative elements, contains a 
number of positive and even imaginative recommendations. With some 
exceptions, the findings and recommendations follow closely the approach 
which we adopted in our ''New Dialogue'' with Latin America. The Com- 
mission's intent was to provide support for the constructive direction in 
which our Latin American policy is moving. 


The Report calls for modification of our approach to Latin America as a 
result of the changes in world conditions which followed from the evolution 

of confrontation into detente between the great powers and frorn the emergence 
of new economic and technological world problems. It notes, however, that 
nationalism and national consciousness remain at the heart of our relations 
with the countries of the Hemisphere, 


The Commission calls on the U.S, to frame its policies in global rather 

than hemispheric terms, It asks that the government eliminate patronizing 
attitudes and discriminatory policies and legislation which impose specific 
restrictions or penalties on Latin America. It recommends a more vigorous 
opposition to abuses of human rights and suggests that we give highest 
priority to working out mutually beneficial economic relations in the fiel 
of investment, trade, transfer of technology, and access to U,S, mar ' 
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Two of the 33 recommendations caught the attention of the press when the 
Report was issued. One related to the Commission's recommendation that 
covert U.S, involvement in internal affairs of other countries was 
"indefensible and should be ended.'' The other related to U.S. policy 
towards Cuba and included the suggestion that the U.S. abandon the policy 
of isolating Cuba and take the initiative to seek more normal relations with 
Cuba, unilaterally revoking regulations restricting trade. This recommen- 
dation, of course, was written before the OAS Quito Conference, which the 
Commission had expected would lift obligatory sanctions on trade with Cuba. 


Other recommendations contained in the Report include a call for the signing 
and ratification of a new Panama Canal Treaty based on the Statement of 
Principles agreed upon between the U.S, and Panama last February; the 
termination of U,S. grant Military Assistance Programs and phasing out of 
Military Assistance Groups; the transfer of the Southern Command from 
Panama to the Continental U.S.; repeat of automatic economic sanctions 

like the Hickenlooper and Gonzalez Amendments; expansion of U.S, emergency 
immigration program for political refugees; pressure by the U.S, to investigate 
reported violations of human rights by international commissions, whose findings 
should be considered in setting the tone for our bilateral relations; abandon- 
ment by the U.S, of its veto on Inter-American Development Bank loans 

without lowering the level of our contribution; establishment of an international 
endowment for cultural exchange; opening of the U.S, market to imports 

from Latin America by liberalizing trade policies and at the same time 
adopting a program of adjustment assistance for sectors of the domestic 
economy which might be hurt; examining of ways to limit fluctuations in 
commodity prices; and establishment of a publicly funded foundation to 
cooperate with Latin American institutions in developing scientific and 
technological capabilities. 


Attachment: 
"The Americas In A Changing World''-- Report by The 
Commission on United States-Latin American Relations 


MEMORANDUM | 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
, A 


ACTION 
November 21, 1974 


LIMITED OFFICIAL USE 


MEMORANDUM FOR: GENERAL SCOWCROFT 
FROM: STEPHEN LOW & 
SUBJECT: Report of Commission on U.S, - 


Latin American Relations 


Attached at Tab 1 for your approval is a new memo to the President 
from the Secretary, transmitting the Report of the Commission on 
U.S, -Latin American Relations, which the President in a hand- 
written note asked to be returned so that he could read it (Tab II). 


The memo has been redrafted along the lines you requested. 


RECOMMENDATION: 


That you sign the memo to the President at Tab I, 


Attachments: 
TabI -- Memo to President forwarding Report 
Tab II -- 10/28 memo to President w/President's 
handwritten request (Log 5138) 
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MEMORANDUM 
THE WHITE HO 
vem ACTION 
: October 28, 1974 
MEMORANDUM FOR: THE PRESIDENT : | 
be ~~ 
FROM: | BRENT SCOWCROFT : ey i (\ 
| 
SUBJECT: Report of the Commission on 


U.S. - Latin American Relations 


The Commission on U,S, -Latin American Relations, with which you 
had some correspondence through its chairman, Sol Linowitz, has 
now completed its Report, In general the Report is an affirmation 
of support for many of the policies of our ''New Dialogue.'' In the 
economic and trade policy areas it is particularly helpful, as it is in 
support of the Panama Canal negotiations currently underway. 
However, the Report also terms our past covert activities in Chile 
as "indefensible" and supports steps to normalize our relations with 


Cuba, 


The Committee very much wanted to meet with you to present you a 

copy of their Report. I consulted with Secretary Kissinger regarding 
their request and it is our judgment that, in view of those aspects of 

the Report which might make headlines in the current environment, it 
would not be prudent to have you so personally identified with the Report, 


Instead, we proposed that a copy of the Report be delivered to me under 
cover of a letter to you from Sol Linowitz, which you could then 
acknowledge, This procedure met the strong desires of the Commission 
for some association with you, and the Report with its covering letter 
has now been delivered (Tab B), 


The Report will be made public tomorrow, October 29, and a draft 
telegram from you to Sol, which he could release with the Report, is 
at Tab A. The telegram thanks the Commission for their efforts and 
suggests that they meet with Secretary Kissinger to discuss the Report, 


Text approved by Paul Theis. 


RECOMMENDATION: 


That you approve the telegram at Tab A to Sol Linowitz. 


APPROVE: Wa ‘aan 


DISAPPROVE: 






Attachments: 


Tab A: Draft Telegram 
Tab B: The Report with its covering letter 
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MEMORANDUM 6565 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 





—CONFIDENFIAL- ' ACTION 
December 20, 1976 


MEMORANDUM FOR: WILLIAM G. wif { 
Y 


FROM: DAVID LAZAR 


SUBJECT: President's Acknowledgment of Receipt 
of New Report by the Commission on 
United States-Latin American Relations 


The Commission on United States-Latin American Relations (the 
Linowitz Commission) has just come out with a second report making 
policy recommendations for US-Latin American relations. A copy has 


- | been sent here and the Commission, which is having a press conference 


at 3 o'clock this afternoon, would like something for the press conference 
' from the President to go along with statements they already have from 

Carter, Vance, and Kissinger. Doug Smith, who has cleared the attached 

proposed acknowledgment, thinks it might be possible to get something 

in time by LDX to Vail. 


The last report of the Linowitz Commission came out in October 1974, 

While we did not agree with all of it, it was a serious, thoughtful study 

by a group with considerable experience in US-Latin American relations. 

The present report, similarly, is a serious effort, although, again, we 
will not agree with all of it. (For example, it recommends the new VIL 
Administration take the initiative in normalizing relations with CubaS- 


Accordingly, the proposed response for the President's signature 
simply acknowledges receipt and compliments the Commission for its 
continued work in the important field of improving US-Latin American 
relations but makes no comment on the report itself. 


RECOMMENDATION: 


That you approve transmittal of the attached message to Vail with a 
request for their reaction and approval in sufficient time for us to get 
the President's acknowledgment into the hands of the Commission in 
time for their 3 o'clock press conference. 


te" DECLASSIFIED <i 2 


_Conpenmernde E.0. 12983, SEO ¢.5 |e 
——————— NCHEND, ieee, Sse crpeLNes \ 


— 


AM en Oi feb _ 


DRAFT REPLY 


Dear Mr. Linowitz: 

Thank you for sending me the first copy of your new Report 
on United States-Latin American Relations. I shall read the report 
with great interest, knowing of the significant work which the 
Commission has performed on this matter of major importance in 
the past, 

The Commission is to be congratulated for its continued contribu- 
tion to the strengthening of relations among the people and governments 
of the hemisphere. 


Sincerely, 


Mr. Sol M. Linowitz 

Chairman, Commission on 

United States-Latin American Relations 
680 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
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¢ . # Commission on United States - Latin American Relations 


Center 680 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10021 
for Telephone 212-249-8950 
inter-American 
Relations 


December 17, 1976 


The President 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. President: 


As Chairman of the Commission on United States- 
Latin American Relations, I am honored to present to 
you this first copy of our forthcoming new Report on 
United States-Latin American Relations. 


We have greatly appreciated your encouragement over 
the past months and were gratified by the interest and 
response to our earlier Report in October 1974. 


We hope that you will find this second Report 
equally constructive and helpful. 


Respectfully yours, 


KS * bo Lea | , 








W. Michael Biumentha! Alexander Heard Samuel P. Huntington Peter G. Peterson 
Br Henry J. Heinz I! Nicholas deB. Kaizenbach Nathaniel Samuels 


Harrison Brown 
G A. Costanzo Andrew Heiskell Thomas M. Messer Kalman H. Silvert 
J. George Harrar Rev Theodore h, C.8.C. Charlies A. Meyer Clifton R. Wh ron, J: 





December 20, 1976 


Policy Recommendations 


The Second Report of the Commission 
on United States-Latin American Relations 








The United States and Latin America: 


Next Steps 





Political Relations 


1. The new Administration should promptly pledge its full 
respect for the sovereignty of each Latin American nation and 
should. commit itself not to undertake unilateral military inter- 
vention or covert intervention in their internal affairs. 


_ 2. The new Administration should promptly negotiate a new 

"Canal Treaty with Panama; it should involve members of both 
parties and both Houses of Congress in the negotiations; and 
should make clear to the American public why a new and equitable 
treaty with Panama is not only desirable but urgently required. 


3. The new Administration should comply fully with legislative 
requirements for periodic reports on the protection of human 
rights, and it should strengthen its internal capacity to assess 
violations of human rights in the Americas and elsewhere. The 
responsibility for formulating and implementing U.S. policy 

on human rights violations should be a continuing one and should 
be assigned to a high level within the government. 


4, The United States Government should sign and seek the 


ratification of the American Convention on Human Rights and the 


International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 


5. The U.S. Government should support moves to strengthen the 
independence, access, and staff capacity of regional mechanisms 

for monitoring human rights, especially of the Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights, and also of the United Nations and... 
non-governmental organizations involved in monitoring human .- “¢ 
rights violations, : 


4 
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6, In making its own determination of whether a government aa 
has been engaged in gross and systematic human rights violations, 
the United States should take into consideration reports from the 
United Nations Human Rights Commission, the Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights, and private institutions such as the 
International Red Cross, the International Commission of Jurists, 
and Amnesty International. It should also bear in mind the 


deyree of cooperation that host governments extend to investi- 


gations by these recognized organizations. 








7. The United States Government should make clear its deter- 
mination not to grant military aid or sell military or police 
equipment to countries whose governments or security forces are 
found to be encaging in systematic and gross violations of 
fundamental human rights. Nor should the United States Govern- 
ment make available to any country equipment which it has reason 
to believe is likely to be used to suppress human rights. 


8, In providing economic assistance, bilaterally or through 


multilateral organizations, the United States should try to 

avoid supporting regimes which systematically and grossly violate 
fundamental human rights. Automatic and absolute formulas should 
be avoided and people ought not to suffer for the abuses of their 
governments, but the United States should not, in the course of 
providing assistance for the needy, in any way abet repressive 
actions or allow itself to be associated with brutally repressive 
governments. 


9, The United States should consider using its embassies as 
places of temporary refuge for persons fleeing persecution for 
the exercise of basic civil and political rights, and should 


systematically ease the procedures for immigration to the United 
States by victims of political repression, whatever their ideology. 


10, The new Administration should seek ways to reopen a process 
of normalizing relations with Cuba which must be both gradual and 
reciprocal. The Commission cannot presume to offer detailed 
negotiating proposals to the Administration, but we do recommend 
that ‘it take the initiative in launching a sequence of reciprocal 
actions, such as the following: 


(a) The President should make clear the determination of 
the U.S. government to use its powers to the full 
extent permitted by law to prevent terrorist actions 
against Cuba or any other foreign country or against 
U.S. citizens, and to apprehend and prosecute perpetrators 
of such actions. Our expectation is that Cuba would 
then prevent the lapse of the anti-hijacking agreement. 


(b) Thereafter, representatives of the Administration should 
indicate to Cuban representatives that the U.S. is pre- 
pared to lift its embargo on food and medicines and 
enter into subsequent negotiations with Cuba on the 

nee whole range of disputed issues, provided Cuba gives 
satisfactory assurances that: (1) it would make a 

‘prompt and appropriate public response (such as the 
the release of U.S. prisoners); (2) its troops are 
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being withdrawn from Angola and will not engage in 


military interventions anywhere; and (3) it will respect 
the principles of self-determination and non-intervention 


~~ everywhere, and explicitly with regard to Puerto Rico. 


A satisfactory response could lead to further and broader 
negoti::ions on a phased an reciprocal basis. 


ll. The new Administration should explore and encourage efforts 
to develop conventional arms limitation agreements among 

supplier and consumer nations, on all levels -- global, regional, 
subregional -- that seem appropriate and feasible. It should 
seek to negotiate harmonization of the arms sales programs and 

' eredit policies of supplier nations as one way to prevent the 
escalation of arms races. 





‘12. The U.S. should give the highest priority to assuring 
that any transfer of nuclear technology or material by the U.S. 
or other nations be made contingent upon the implementation of 
strict international safeguards and that this technology be 
provided preferentially to those States that are parties to 

the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. The new Administration 
should seek a moratorium on the export of nuclear enrichment 
and reprocessing plants. The U.S. should also encourage all 
‘States which have not yet done so to become parties to the 1967 
Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin America 
and agree in turn to consider the removal of its own objections 
to Protocol One to this Treaty. The new Administration should 
make clear that nuclear non-proliferation considerations will 
be a major factor in determining American policy toward all 
nations. 


Economic Relations 





13. The U.S. should take the initiative in early 1977 to call 


for an immediate consideration of a general increase in the capital 


of the World Bank sufficient to meet its capital needs into the 
mid-1980's, It should also support a continuing significant 


increase in the lending authority of the Inter-American Develovment 


Bank. The Congress should also act promptly to rugeass our 
present commitments to both institutions, 


14, The President should gradually phase out the bilateral 
assistance program to the middle-income COUnEEAGS and concen- 
‘trate on the poorest countries. 
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15. The Congress should fulfill its outstanding commitment 


to the fourth International Development Association (IDA) ° 


replenishment, and the President and Congress should immediately 
reach agreement on full U.S. participation in the fifth replenish- 
ment at a level which provides for a real increase in IDA's 
resources, 


16. The President should charge an appropriate high-level 


coordinating body within the U.S. government to conduct 
‘periodic and structured reviews of the problems associated 


with all capital flows, both private and official, to 
developing countries. 


17. The U.S. should initiate consultations with Latin America 
on cooperative strategies and positions in pursuit of the 
following goals at the Multilateral Trade Negotiations in 
Geneva: 





(a) To harmonize the various national preference systems; 
to expand their coverage to more manufactured products 
and processed agricultural goods; and to eliminate or 
at least loosen the current limits on the amount of 
trade that can be permitted; 


(b) To modify the tariff preference scheme in a way which 
encourages regional integration of developing countries; 


-(¢) To reduce the adverse trade effect of tariff escalation 
on processed raw materials; 


(a) To define accepted rules for export subsidies and 
preferential treatment for developing countries in = 
imposing countervailing duties; ‘¢ . 

| . Nrceeeiee 

(e) To reduce and gradually eliminate all those non-tariff 
barriers, like product quotas and voluntary export 
restraint agreements, whose effect is to inhibit the 
expansion or diversification of exports from developing 
countries; 


(£) To develop ineasures to mitigate the adverse consequences 
of trading schemes in effect betwesn the European Community 
and certain developing countries, or to phase out such 
trading schemes whenever possible; and 


(g) To’ prescribe penalties for extra-legal market closure 
not consistent with GATT and encourage the harmonization 
of national adjustment policies. 











18. Congress should repreal the discriminatory amendment : 
to the Trade Act of 1974 which excludes those OPEC members 


which did not participate in the embargo against the U.S. 
from the generalized system of tariff preferences. 


19, The United States government should prepare for early 
presentation its own plan for adequately dealing with the 
fluctuations of commodity prices and shortfalls in export. 
earnings, taking care to consult with the countries of Latin 
America who are uniquely situated on both the buying and selling 
side of commodity markets. 


20. The President should appoint a high-level Coordinator to 
accelerate preparations within the U.S. and to mobilize private 
support for the 1979 United Nations Conference on Science and 


Technology. 


21. In cooperation with regional Latin American institutions, 

the United States should help to establish multinational 
scientific and research institutions in Latin America to 

develop intermediate technologies in agriculture and manufacturing 
and to promote technical assistance and horizontal scientific 
cooperation among the countries of the region. 





22. The President should replace the January 1972 policy on 
expropriation with a clearly enunciated statement defining the 
U.S. attitude toward protection of legitimate U.S. business 
interests abroad, identifying alternative instruments for 
resolution of nationalization disputes without resort to 
economic sanctions. 


23. The Commission endorses the recent U.S. effort to negotiate 
in the United Nations a new treaty which would require greater 
and more harmonized disclosure of information on multinational 
corporations and which would prescribe appropriate penalties for 
bribery and extortion, by private corporations and by government 
officials. The new Administration should press vigorously 

to gain international approval for such a new Treaty. 


24. The U.S. should take a leadership role in strengthening 

the recently established Development Committee of the IMF/World 
Bank -- consisting of Finance and Development Ministers from 
twenty leading industrialized, OPEC, and developing countries -- 
to serve as a forum to mobilize resources in pursuit of agreed 
development priorities, and to monitor and evaluate the qe Pea 
implementation of resource transfers, 
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Cultural Relations 


25. The Commission joins earlier study groups including the 
Panel on Intemational Information, Educaton, and Cultural 
Relations (the Stanton Panel) and the Commission on the Organi- 
zation of the Government for the Conduct of Foreign Policy 

(the Murphy Commission) in recommending that the cultural 
relations and policy advocacy functions in U.S. diplomacy be 


‘Clearly separated. The roles of U.S. cultural attaches over- 
seas, and their Washington colleagues, must be upgraded in 


terms of financing and scope of action. 


26. Sharp increases are needed in appropriations for the 


Fulbright-Hays Act and for Title VI of the National Defense 


Education Act in order to provide funding for important new 


_ programs to achieve greater knowledge, understanding and aware- 


ness of Latin America among U.S. citizens, 
27. The $10 million now authorized should be appropriated by 
Congress to fund advanced foreign affairs research under the 


International Education Act of 1966. : 


28. A new Council on United States-Latin American Cultural 


Relations should be created to monitor the overall state of the 


relationship and develop specific programs in the arts and 
humanities.’ The National Endowment for the Arts and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, and if possible, similar institu- 
tions in Latin America should pearese funding to launch such a 


Council. 


For further information, contact: 


Robert Pastor 
(617) 354-1351 
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_ WASHINGTON J 
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January 3, 1977 


Dear Mr. Linowitz: 


The President has asked me to acknowledge receipt 
of the latest Report of the Commission on United 
States-Latin American relations, transmitted 
under your letter of December 17, and to thank 

the Commission for its continued work on behalf 

of improved relations in the hemisphere, 


Best regards, 


Brent Scowcroft 


Mr, Sol M, Linowitz 

Center for Inter-American Relations 
680 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
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MEMORANDUM 6605 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


ACTION 


VA December 22, 1976 


MEMORANDUM FOR: BRENT SGOWCROFT 
FROM: DAVID LAZ 


SUBJECT: Second Repdrtof the Commission on 
United States-Latin American Relations 
(Linowitz: Commission) 


On December 17, the Commission on United States-Latin American 
Relations sent to the President, under cover of a letter from 
Chairman Sol Linowitz, its second report. Like the report issued 
in October 1974, this one pretty well covers the gamut of our rela- 
tions with Latin America and the Caribbean and makes a number of 
policy recommendations. Many of the recommendations are in line 
with our present policies; a few are not. 


The Commission, as you know, is a serious group with interest and 
background in Western Hemisphere relations. 


Attached at Tab A for your signature is an acknowledgment, on behalf 
of the President, of the Commission's report which does not get into 
any discussion of issues but which simply thanks the group for its 
report and its constructive endeavors on behalf of better US-Latin 
American relations. 


RECOMMENDATION: 


That you sign the acknowledgment at Tab A. 


Commission on United States - Latin American Relations 
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Center 680 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10021 
for Telephone 212-249-8950 
Inter-American 

ielations 





December 17, 1976 


The President 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. President: 


As Chairman of the Commission on United States- 

Latin American Relations, I am honored to present to 

you this first copy of our forthcoming new Report on 
United States-Latin American Relations. 


We have greatly appreciated your encouragement over 
the past months and were gratified by the interest and 
response to our earlier Report in October 1974. 


We hope that you will find this second Report 
equally constructive and helpful. 


Respectfully yours, 
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The United States and Latin America: Next Steps 


A Second Report by the Commission on 
United States-Latin American Relations 


December 20, 1976 
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Preface 


When the Commission issued its report, The Americas In A 
Changing World,* in October 1974, we believed that our job was 
finished. We described the changes that had occurred in the 
U.S., in Latin America, and in the world, and we urged the 
government to adopt a new approach in our relations with Latin 
America: to replace the paternalism and so-called "special" 
relationship which had characterized our attitude and our policies 
in the past with a new relationship based-:on mutual respect 
and a mutual determination to resolve common problems, 


The response to the Report was encouraging. In an editorial 
On November 8, 1974, The New York Times said of the Commission and 
the Report; 





"The great virtue of this effort is that it substitutes 
specific recommendations--33 in all--for the high- 

flown rhetoric that has characterized too many previous 
United States initiatives in the Hemisphere....It would _ 
be. hard to produce a better blueprint /to help implement/ 
the 'new era' and ‘mature partnership' in inter-American 
relations that Secretary of State Kissinger has promised." 


The Report stimulated hearings in both the Senate and the House 
‘of Representatives and also served as the basis for a Concurrent 
Resolution which was introduced by Senators Lawton Chiles, 

Lloyd Bentsen, and Daniel Inouye and by Representative Dante 
Fascell in May 1975. 


In the course of presenting the Report to the President, the 
Secretary of State, to Congressmen and Senators, to universities, 
and in public discussions, the Commission was urged to continue 
in existence in order to identify central issues in inter-American 
relations, to suggest initiatives, and to assess U.S. policy. 


Because of these requests and a concern that our 
Report not be another "dust-catcher," the Commission decided to 
embark on a concerted follow-up program to bring the Report to 
the attention of the general public and to policy-makers and to 
meet periodically to review recent developments ard suggest new «:'**+ 
directions for U.S. policy to Latin America, 
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*Subsequently published with eight commissioned papers as a book 
by Quadrangle Press, Inc., in May 1975. 
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The advent of.a new U.S, Administration provides a new op- 
portunity to confront the problems which concern'the U.S. and 
Latin America, In the past, U.S. Administrations have come into 
office, using different slogans, pledging to pay special attention 
to Latin America and to strengthen our "special" relationship. 
But before too long, promises to aid Latin America have often been 
forgotten or ignored. This cyclical pattern to our relationship 
has, not surprisingly, bred resentment on the part of our latin 
American neighbors. The question our present report addresses 
is how the new Administration should approach inter-American 
relations in a way which will respond to outstanding issues 
with tangible measures. 


This Report does not undertake to provide a compre- 
hensive program for the U.S. to follow in dealing with all 
the issues of concern to the Americas. We have chosen instead 
to identify those issues which in our judgment require special 
and early attention, and to suggest an approach and some specific 
initiatives which we believe will set us on the path toward resolving 
those problems and improving hemispheric relations. 


Obviously whether the initiatives we recommend will lead 
to a significant improvement in U.S.-Latin American relations will 
depend in considerable part on whether the Latin America nations 
resolve to work with us with purpose, patience and commitment. 
But we in the U.S, have the opportunity now to do our part, and 
we should begin with deeds, not just words. 


* * 


The Commission is an independent bipartisan group of twenty 
private citizens from different sectors of U.S, society, many 
with governmental business, or academic experience in Latin 
American affairs, The Commission itself has undergone some 
significant changes in the last two years, Several members have 
resigned to serve in the government. Two new members, Richard N. 
Gardner and George Lodge, joined our group earlier this year. 


One of our most dedicated and active members, Kalman Silvert, 
passed away this year, and his loss was felt very ‘deeply by all 
of us. We dedicate this Report to the memory of Kal Silvert 
who worked with us as a member and shared with us his iii 
his spirit, his warmth, and his humor. 
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The breadth and diversity of the membership of the Commission 
have forced us to consider various areas and perspectives which 
otherwise might have been overlooked, and we believe the Report 
is stronger because of this. It is important to recognize that 
while the entire Commission approves of the general approach of 
the Report and its recommendations, not every member could parti- 
cipate fully in all the discussions, and it is unrealistic to 
assume that every member necessarily agrees with each _— 
proposal. 


All of us on the Commission would like to extend our great 
appreciation to the Commission's Executive Director, Robert Pastor, 
and to Abraham Lowenthal and Arnold Nachmanoff, who served as 
Special Consultants to the Commission, In addition, we want to 
express our gratitude to the Center for Inter-American Relations 
for sponsoring our project,. and for the help provided by its 
Chairman Emilio G, Collado, President Roger Stone, and Public 
Affairs Director Ronald Hellman. The Ford Foundation's generous 
‘financial support is gratefully acknowledged. We would also like 
to express our thanks to Joan A, Lipton, who served as rapporteur 
at several Commission meetings, and to all those scholars, officials 
from the government and international organizations, .diplomats, 
Congressional staff, journalists, businessmen, and others who 
unselfishly gave of their time and their expertise. 


* * 


The United States and Latin America have too long a history 
to pretend that we can start out anew as if the past century and 
a half had not occurred. Likewise, to dwell on the history is 
to risk losing or overlooking new opportunities. We must learn ' 
from the past, but we must not look backwards. 


The time is opportune in the Americas to decide on the kind 
of hemisphere we want to become and to move toward making it 
what it can yet be. Dag Hammarskjold, the former Secretary 
General of the United Nations, once wrote that “only he who keeps 
his eyes fixed on the far horizon will find his right road." 


It is to the new President, the Congress, and the people 
of the United States and of all the Americas that wé address our 
second report in the hope that it will provide some guidance for 
the next steps as we try to find the right road in inter-American 
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| Sol M, Linowitz ; 
* Washington, D.C. \? 
December 20, 1976 : 
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The United States and Latin America: Next Steps 


A Second Report by the Commission on 
United States - Latin American Relations 
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I. Introduction: The Need For a New Approach 
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Two years ago, this Commission called for the United States 
to change its basic approach to Latin America and the Caribbean.* 


We emphasized then that traditional assumptions governing 
U.S. policy in the Western Hemisphere had been undermined by. 
dramatic transformations in Latin America and the wider international 
arena, and by significant changes within the United States. 
We questioned the continuing viability of several long-standing 
U.S. premises and even some of our traditional goals. We concluded 
that the historic U.S. presumption that Latin America is somehow 
our "sphere of influence" is no longer appropriate in an increas- 
ingly interdependent world in which Latin American nations seek 
to be active and independent participants. 


Although we recognized that it would not be easy to alter 
national attitudes, we urged that the United States adopt a policy 
toward Latin America 


“respectful of the sovereignty of countries of the region 
and tolerant of a wide range of political and economic 
forms. It should be concerned less with security in 
the narrowly military sense than with shared interests 
and values that would be advanced by mutually satis- 
factory political relations. It should be free of the 

' paternalism conveyed by the rhetoric of ‘special relation- 
ship' while remaining sensitive to the unique qualities 
of inter-American relations. Above all, it should be 
set in a consistent pattern of global economic policies 
genuinely structured to make more stable and equitable 
the terms of exchange between the most industrialized 
and advanced countries and the rest of the nations of 
the world, including those -- many of them in Latin 
America -- which are rapidly expanding their partici- 
pation in the world economy." 


We set out in some detail our reasons for thinking that this 
new approach was badly needed. To translate general concepts 
into concrete practice, we outlined a series of thirty-three 


*The Commission, of course, recognizes the historical, political, 
and cultural diversity of the people and countries of Central and - 
South America and the Caribbean, and the term “Latin America" 

will hereafter be used in this Report only for purposes of brevity. 
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specific recommendations. In dealing with a wide variety of 
subjects -- political, economic, and cultural -- we tried to 
provide a coherent framework for improving our country's ties 
with the nations of the Western Hemisphere. we 


The advent of a new U.S. Administration provides a good 
occasion to re-examine the problems of inter-American relations. 
Members of the Commission have met at various times during the 
past few months, in working groups and plenary sessions. We have 
reviewed a number of staff papers and other materials, and have 
consulted with national and international experts. 


One major theme emerges from our work: Changing realities 
and new opportunities make it even more crucial now than it was 
two years ago for the United States to recast its hemispheric 
policy. What has happened in the past two years -- as well as what 
has failed to happen-- underscores the need for the'United States 
to focus renewed attention on Latin America and to do so in the 
broad context of a changing international political and economic 
order. The three major themes of our initial as teed have all 
been confirmed in the past two years: Ee ar 
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-- most issues in U.S.-Latin American relations can be 
resolved only in a global context; < 


en Latin American cooperation will be needed to deal with ~ 
these problems; 


-- a changed U.S. approach will be required to secure Latin 
American cooperation, 


During these two years, some progress toward a more appro- 
priate and effective U.S. policy in the Western Hemisphere has 
occurred. The Secretary of State made two visits to Latin 
America in 1976, thus indicating a higher level of attention to 
the region than in recent years. Several investment disputes have 
been settled without the rancor which accompanied them in the 

' past. The Inter-American Development Bank expanded its member- 
ship to include 11 European countries, Japan, and Israel. There 
has been some progress in the Law of the Sea negotiations and on 
commodity agreements. The irritant of multilateral and third 
country sanctions against Cuba was removed. 


But despite these efforts, overall U.S. relations with 
Latin America have not improved, and the responsibility must rest 
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with both sides. Tensions have risen over a wide variety of 
issues, from Cuba's intervention in Angola to the UN resolution 

on Zionism, from technology transfer to human rights, from the 
1903 Treaty with Panama to the 1974 Trade Act. Detailed and 
authoritative revelations of covert operations by the United 
States in Chile and elsewhere in Latin America have worsened the 
climate of inter-American relations. So has the increasing 
evidence that: fundamental human rights are subject to institu- 
tionalized suppression in much of Latin America. A revival of 
protectionist economic measures by the United States -- the 
increased sugar tariff and the ban on meat imports, for example -- 
has complicated matters. The failure to make significant progress 
at the Conference on International Economic Cooperation and other.- «.. 
international fora where several Latin American governments have 

taken the lead in debating the "new international economic order" 
is also becoming an irritant in our relations. Overshadowing | 

all issues in its volatility, the still unresolved problem of 

Panama threatens to exacérbate inter-American tensions. 


Except possibly in Panama, no imminent threats to U.S. 
"national security," military or economic, are likely to be posed 
The sense of urgency with which ae: en 
the Kennedy Administration viewed Latin America and the Caribbean 
in 1961, and the alarm voiced by Governor Rockefeller after his 
study mission in 1969 are not likely to be repeated in 1977. 


This Commission believes the new administration should focus 


early attention on improving U.S. relations with Latin America 


not because of hidden dangers but because of latent opportunities. 
Latin America presents the United States with a good chance to 


fashion a coherent and constructive approach to the fundamental 
issues of North-South relations generally. A policy by the 

United States which seeks a new kind of relationship with Latin 
America must be built upon a better relationship between the 
President and the Congress, one which recognizes Congress's in- Ha. Wa 
creased interest and involvement in foreign policy-making and in "' 
issues of concern to both the U.S. and Latin America. 
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As this Commission's savin Report emphasized, many of th 
main issues U.S. policy will face in the Western Hemisphere during 
the: next decade are not regional but global questions: making 
more fair and secure the terms of exchange between producers and 
consumers of primary products; managing a sound internationaldebt 
structure; facilitating the transfer of scientific capabilities 
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and technological innovations; expanding the production of food 
and energy and improving their distribution; using and conserving 
world resources (of the earth and the oceans) efficiently and 
equitably; curbing the escalation of military expenditures; limit- 
ing pollution and dealing-.with its consequences; protecting funda- 
mental human rights; ending state and anti-state terrorism in all 
its forms; assisting the victims of natural disasters and avoid- 
ing manmade catastrophes; and building structures of global 
decision-making which more effectively engage the participation 
and support of citizens and states throughout the world. 


In taking up these and related matters in a serious and sus- 
tained way, as it certainly must, the United States is bound to ~ 4% 
find in the years ahead that the countries of Latin America will 
assume growing importance. Among the most powerful and prosperous 
countries of the Third World, several key Latin American nations — 
will significantly influence how the international economic order 


‘evolves, As major exporters of both primary products (including ~~~ “~~ 
petroleum) and manufactured goods, Latin American nations will 

greatly affect the future of world trade. As an area with con- 
siderable potential to expand agricultural production, Latin “ 
America overall will play a central role in dealing with the world: - -- 


food problem. As the most economically advanced region of 

the developing world, Latin America will be the source of new. 
technologies which, in some instances, will be more appropriate 
to the needs of the poorer nations than the technologies of the 
more advanced countries. With several of the world's major 
fishing countries, Latin America will significantly affect the 
law and future of the seas, As an arena where long dormant 
interstate conflicts have recently been rekindled, Latin America 
will provide a test of whether local arms races can be curbed. 
And as a region with long-standing doctrines regarding respect 
for human rights, Latin America's evolution will importantly 
affect the future of human rights and their institutionalized 
protection or repression. 


The primary aim of United States policy in the Western 
Hemisphere should be to work with Latin American countries in 
dealing with this broad global agenda. The United States can no 
longer presume, however, ‘that Latin American cooperation will be 
extended simply because of U.S. dominance or because of special 
regional ties or bonds of traditional friendship. To help win 
the cooperation of the countries of Latin America, the new 
Administration should clearly reject outmoded policies based on- 
domination and paternalism and should show ‘instead its respect |\~ 
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for all the countries of the Western Hemisphere and for their 
political and economic aims. The U.S. can expect Latin American 
cooperation only if real mutual interests are forged and made 
evident by U.S. policies which genuinely take the needs of Latin 
America into account, adjusting to nationalist aspirations rather 
than confronting them. Latin Americans can expect U.S. coopera- 
tion only if they too demonstrate a willingness to cooperate in 
resolving issues of mutual concern. 


This Commission bélieves that the new Administration should 
begin by resisting the temptation to speak of "regional community" 
or "special relationship," which inevitably means that we expect 
special behavior from the countries of the hemisphere in exchange 
for the special obligations we pledge. Latin America does not 
want to continue to be singled out for the peculiar amalgam of 
paternalism and neglect which it has resented. 


It is important, however, for the new Administration to make 
an early and explicit announcement of its intent to respect. fully 
the national sovereignty of all the states of Latin America and 
the Caribbean (regardless of their size or ideology), recognizing 
that each is able to contribute something toward the resolution 
of shared problems. We continue to believe no other. single step 
would do as much to establish a basis for renewed trust and 
cooperation among the countries of this region. 





| Recommendation: 


1) The new Administration should promptly pledge its 
full respect for the sovereignty of each Latin American 
nation and should commit itself not to undertake uni- 
lateral military intervention or covert intervention 
in Sheds internal affairs. 
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II. Panama: The Most Urgent Issue 


The most urgent issue the new Administration will face in 
the Western Hemisphere in 1977 is unquestionably the smoldering 
dispute with Panama. 


For twelve years, negotiations have dragged on between the 
United States and Panama to replace the Treaty of 1903 with a 
mutually acceptable new agreement. Significant progress toward 
that goal was registered in 1974 by the Kissinger-Tack "Statement 
of Principles" endorsed by both countries and warmly supported 
in this Commission's first Report. 


Unfortunately, the momentum achieved in 1974-75 was halted 
in 1976. Overheated campaign rhetoric in the United States tended 
to exaggerate the differences between Panama's interests and our 
own. Nationalist emotions were stirred, both in the United States 
and in Panama. 1977 will be a crucial year for resolving the 
volatile Panama issue; if negotiations do not produce an equitable 
solution during this coming year, deepened hostility seems inevitable. 


The new administration should make it an early priority to 
clear the air and to focus its own and the public's attention on 
‘what_is really at stake in Panama. 


Although the Panama Canal is no longer vital for U.S. commerce 
or defense -- supertaniers and aircraft carriers cannot transit 
it, and only ten perc: of U.S. foreign commerce now passes through 
Panama -- the waterwa, °s useful and will continue to be so. 
The question is not wicther the United States shall have the right 
to continue to control the Canal, but what is the most effective 
way to assure that the Canal remains open on a non-discriminatcry 
basis to the U.S. and other countries. We think cooperation with 
Panama, not confrontation, is most likely to achieve our objective. 


Panama's broader significance is also clear. Not only is 
it immediately important for the United States and Panama to 
defuse a potentially disastrous confrontation; but this is also 
an issue on which the U.S. finds itself isolated even from our 
closest allies and from the most frequent users of the Canal. 
The Panama negotiations are a test of this country's expressed 
intent to conduct its relations with Latin America on the basis 
of mutual respect. 


Our first Report states the major. facts about the Panama * 3) 
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Canal and its troublirg status. Here we need only emphasize our 
main point: the United States does not need perpetual control 

of the Canal nor exclusive jurisdiction over the Canal Zone to 
protect its legitimate interests in the Canal. Indeed, the 
greatest threat to maintaining an open Canal is likely to come 

from nationalist Panamanian resentment of U.S. attempts to continue 
to maintain a colonial enclave in Panama. 


Panama and the United States share an essential interest in 
keeping the-Canal open, secure, and efficient. The best protec- 
tion of our interests in Panama is not outmoded Treaty language 
but rather Panama's own vital interest in preserving its greatest 
national resource. Twenty-five percent of Panama's foreign ex- 
change is derived from operation of the Canal; no one has greater 
reason than Panama to keep the Canal operating well. The new 
Administration should move quickly toward a new treaty with 
Panama which recognizes that country's sovereignty while protecting 
as well the U.S. interest in nondiscriminatory access to the Canal. 


Substantial agreement has been achieved on a number of key 
issues. It has, for instance, been agreed that within three 
years of the ratification of a new treaty, the Canal Zone would 
cease to be an independent juridical entity, and Panama would 
assume complete jurisdictional rights. In addition, the U.S. and 
Panama have agreed that during the life of the new treaty, 

Panamanian responsibilities for the operation, administration, and 

protection of the Canal would gradually increase, while those of 

the United States, which currently has exclusive rights, would <.'%% 

gradually decline. 7 
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On several remaining issues, there has not been unanimity ‘ 
within the U.S. Government as to the proper stand to adopt, and 
significant differences still exist between the U.S. Government's 


negotiating position and that of the Government of Panama. 


On all of these issues, we urge the new President to exercise 
prompt, vigorous, and decisive leadership in negotiating an accept- 
able compromise with the Panamanian Government while serving our 
own interests in the Canal. Such an action will also indicate our 
desire to address the issues which concern the U.S¥ and Latin 
America in @ more cooperative and mutually respectful atmosphere. 


For the negotiations to succeed and for the new treaty to 
be ratified by the Senate and implemented by the full Congress, 
the Administration must particularly take into account two groups. 


The President and the Chief Negotiator should consult regularly 
during the negotiations with Congressional leaders to ensure 
that the new treaty adequately meets their concerns. Secondly, 
the President should give assurances to the Americans working 
in the Canal Zone that the transition will take into account 
their legitimate concerns. 


Recommendation: 


2) The new Administration should promptly negotiate 

@ new Canal Treaty with Panama; it should involve mem- 
bers of both parties and both Houses of Congress in the 
negotiations; and should make clear to the American 
public why a new and equitable treaty with Panama is 
not only desirable but urgently required. 
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III, Human Rights: Deeply Disturbing Developments 


Latin America is suffering from a plague of repression. 


Democratic procedures have been suspended in-many countries 
and freedoms of the press and of expression have become sadly 
rare, In too few countries are newspapers, magazines, radio, 
telephone and other means of mass communication free of direct 
or indirect government censorship. Although we deplore those facts, 
. which contradict our own values and hopes, we recognize it is the 
right and responsibility of the people of other countries to 
organize their own political systems. 


There are, however, certain fundamental and universally 
recognized human rights which are matters of international concern; 
the suppression of these rights does require our comment. Arbitrary 
arrests, imprisonments and deportations now regularly occur in 
@ number of Latin American countries.. In some nations, torture 
is commonplace, even institutionalized. It is distressing that 
the most highly developed of Latin American countries -- Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, and Uruguay -- are those where gross and 
systematic violations of basic human rights have most often been 
reported. 


We are aware that the U.S. Government's ability to affect 
the internal practices of other governments is limited and must 
be employed with great sensitivity. But given the nature of ee 
this country and its deals, it is morally imperative for our a EA 
government to attempt to alleviate the suffering caused by the =; 


suppression of basic human rights. ° e. 
| _ ama 


The Executive Branch unfortunately has failed to respond 
promptly and effectively to the deeply disturbing developments 
concerning the violation of human rights in Latin America. As 
a result, Congress has taken the intiative and expressed its 
views resolutely by amending the foreign assistance act, the Inter- 
American Development Bank Act, and the security assistance act 
_ to make U.S. bilateral and multilateral assistance contingent 

on a country's behavior with regard to human rights. Because of 
many reports indicating a consistant pattern of gross violations 
of human rights, Congress denied military assistance to Chile and 
Uruguay. A ceiling was also placed on economic assistance to Chile. . 








The Executive Branch opposed those Congressional efforts. 
During the Organization of American States (OAS) General Assembly 
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meeting in Santiago, Secretary Kissinger did draw attention to 
both the need to strengthen the inter-American machinery for pro- 
tecting these rights and to the Congressional ceiling on aid to 
Chile. Nonetheless, the Administration bypassed this provision 
in 1975 by channelling into Chile 87% of the Food-for Peace aid 
available for all of Latin America, and over 90% of the housing 
loans for the hemisphere. Even while Secretary Kissinger was 
speaking in Santiago, officials of the State and Treasury Depart- 
ments were urging the Senate to increase the ceiling which the 
House had placed’on economic assistance for Chile in fiscal 

year 1977, Brazil, where significant human rights violations are 
still reported despite efforts. by some political leaders to stop 
them, was singled out by the Secretary of State in 1976 for 
special distinction as an ally to be consulted every year at the 
ministerial level, Although the International Development and 
Food Assistance Act and the International Security Assistance 
Act require the President to submit reports on the status of 
gross violations of internationally recognized human rights in 
those countries receiving assistance from the United States, the 
Administration has failed to comply with this provision, on the 
ground that it lacks an adequately objective way to make distinc- 
tions of degrees among nations. 


The new Administration has the opportunity to implement 
the intent of these laws and to work closely with Congress in 
formulating a coherent foreign policy on human rights. We believe 
that the U.S. Government can help to reduce the incidence of 
repression if it applies quiet but firm pressure and speaks 
clearly and with one voice. 


The Commission reaffirms its belief that the United States 


should consider human rights violations to be a major factor in 
deciding on the substance and tone of its bilateral and multilateral 


relations with all countries, In connection with Latin America, 
we urge seven specific steps: 





Recommendations: x 


3) The new Administration should comply fully with ~~~ 
legislative requirements for periodic reports on the 
protection of human rights, and it should strengthen 

its internal capacity to assess violations of human 
rights in the Americas and elsewhere. The responsibility 
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for formulating and implementing U.S. policy on human 
rights violations should be a continuing one and should 
be assigned to a high level within the government. 


4) The United States Government should sign and seek 
the ratification of the American Convention on Human 
Rights and the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights. 


5). The U.S. Government should support moves to strengthen 
the independence, access, and staff capacity of regional 
mechanisms for monitoring human rights, especially of 

the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, and also 

of the United Nations and non-governmental organizations 
involved in monitoring human rights violations. 


6) In making its own determination of whether a govern- 
ment has been engaged in gross and systematic human 
rights violations, the United States should. take into 
consideration reports from the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission, the Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights, and private institutions such as the 
International Red Cross, the International Commission of 
Jurists, and Amnesty International. It should also 

bear in mind the degree of cooperation that host govern- 
ments extend to investigations by these recognized 


_ organizations. 
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7) The United States Government should make clear its 
determination not to grant military aid or sell military 
Or police equipment to countries whose governments or 
security forces are found to be engaging in systematic 
and gross violations of fundamental human rights. Nor 


_ should the United States Government make available to 


any country equipment which it has reason to believe 


‘is likely to be used to suppress human rights. 


 —_ 


8) In providing economic assistance, bilaterally or 
through multilateral organizations, the United States 
should try to avoid supporting regimes which system- 
atically and grossly violate fundamental human rights. 
Automatic and absolute formulas should be avoided and 
people ought not to suffer for the abuses of their govern- 
ments, but the United States should not, in the course 


' Of providing assistance for the needy, in any way abet 
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repressive actions or allow itself to be associated 
with brutally repressive governments. 


9) The United States should consider using its embassies 
as places of temporary refuge for persons fleeing per- 
secution for the exercise of basic civil and political 
rights, and should systematically ease the procedures 

. for immigration to the United States by victims of 
political repression, whatever their ideology. 


~~ 


IV. Cuba 


In its October 1974 report, the Commission concluded that 
the U.S. policy of isolation with regard to Cuba did not meaning- 
‘fully advance U.S, interests, and that these interests might be 
served more effectively by facilitating Cuba's participation in 
a constructive pattern of international relations. While recognizing 
that there could be no guarantee, the Commission noted that — 
normalization of trade and diplomatic relations was more likely 
than continued political hostility and economic denial to reduce 
Cuba's incentives to provide military facilities to the Soviet 
Union, and to intervene in the internal affairs of other countries. 
Most of the hemisphere nations were already resuming relations 
with Cuba. Accordingly, the Commission recommended that the 
U.S. take the initiative in beginning a phased. process of normal- 
izing relations with Cuba. 


Some progress toward rapprochement between Cuba and the U.S.. 
was achieved in the months following the Commission's first 
report, The U.S. accepted a "freedom of action" formula in the 
OAS which lifted regional sanctions and permitted each member 
‘ government to relate to Cuba as it desired. The U.S. ended its 
sanctions on third-country trade with Cuba and adopted a less 
-restrictive stance on travel and exchanges. Cuba returned a 
ransom paid to hijackers of a U.S. airliner and signalled its 
interest in improving relations with the U.S. However, forward 
movement has been suspended since the latter part of 1975 because 
of several deplorable developments: Cuba's military involvement 
in Angola and its militant support for Puerto Rico's independence 
movement, and the increase in terrorist acts against Cuban facili- 
ties and airliners followed by Cuba's announcement that it would 
allow the hijacking agreement with the U.S. to lapse. 


These developments have complicated and presented new obstacles 
to. normalization of relations between Cuba and the U.S. Neverthe- 
less, the Commission reaffirms its judagment that the basic inter- 
ests of both the U.S. and Cuba would be well served by moving to 
end their long estrangement, and urges the new Administration to 
_Bctively explore opportunities early in its term to resolve this 
troublesome issue. Cuba could benefit from U.S. economic relations 
with the U.S., particularly now when it is faced with low sugar 
prices, An end to the embargo on food and medicines would have .. ie. 
humanitarian and economic benefits for both the U.S. and Cuba. © 
The U.S, could particularly benefit from trade in rice and ey 
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farm commodities, Both countries clearly would benefit from * 
more cooperative efforts to control terrorist activities, from 
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which both countries have suffered. Mutual benefits would flow 
from the diversification of political and cultural contacts in 
amore open international system, In addition, normalization of 
relations would make it possible for the U.S. to raise with Cuba 
its concern for human rights. 53. 


Recommendations: 


10) The new Administration should seek ways to reopen 

a process of normalizing relations with Cuba which 

must be both gradual and reciprocal, The Commission 
cannot presume to offer detailed negotiating proposals 

to the Administration, but we do recommend that it 

take the initiative in launching a sequence of reciprocal 
actions, such as.the following: 


(a) The President should make clear the determina- 
tion of the U.S. government to use its powers to the 
full extent permitted by law to prevent terrorist 
actions against Cuba or any other foreign country 

or against U.S. citizens, and to apprehend and 
prosecute perpetrators of such actions. Our expecta- 
-tion is that Cuba would then prevent the lapse of the 
anti-hijacking agreement. 


(b) Thereafter, representatives of the Administra- 
tion should indicate to Cuban representatives that 
the U.S. is prepared to lift its embargo on food and 
medicines and enter into subsequent negotiations 
with Cuba on the whole range of disputed issues, 
provided Cuba gives satisfactory assurances that: 
(1) it would make a prompt and appropriate public 
response (such as the release of U.S, prisoners); 
(2) its troops are being withdrawn from Angola and 
will not engage in military interventions anywhere; 
and (3) it will respect the principles of self- 
determination and non-intervention everywhere, and 
explicitly with regard to Puerto Rico. 


A satisfactory response could lead to further and 
broader negotiations on a phased and reciprocal 
basis. | 
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V. Arms Transfers and Nuclear Proliferation: An Increasingly 
Difficult Problem 


In its initial report, the Commission concluded that there 
were no significant internal or external threats to hemispheric 
security which warranted continuation of a substantial military 
assistance program or military presence in Latin America, or 
which would warrant an effort to regain a dominant position in 
the Latin American weapons market by actively promoting arms 
sales or offering government credits on terms softer than a 
competitive commercial basis, The Commission also recommended, 
however, that regional restrictions on commercial arms sales, 


which were both ineffective and paternalistic, should be eliminated. 


The Commission believed that the most appropriate way to deal 
with the problem of the increasingly competitive and potentially 
dangerous purchases of expensive, sophisticated military equipment 
by the Latin American nations would be arms limitation agreements 
among supplier and consumer nations. 


After our report was published, the U.S. Government decided 
to terminate its grant military materiel assistance programs 
..and eliminated regional restrictions on arms sales. However, in 
spite of the laudable Ayacucho Arms Limitation Agreement signed 
in December 1974 by the Andean governments, Latin American pur- 
chases of expensive and sophisticated military equipment have 
continued, and the U.S. has again become the largest arms supplier 
of the region. 


While Peru has announced its intention to purchase Soviet 
jets, the Commission does not believe that such a development 
would justify variation from the policy it recommended previously: 
that the U.S, should make available conventional military equipment 
to Latin American countries only on a competitive, commercial and 
non-discriminatory basis. The U.S. Government should not offer 
extraordinary concessional credits in order to prevent Soviet 
sales; in their own self-interest, Latin American governments 
will be concerned about becoming dependent on Soviet military 
equipment. 


The Commission is disturbed about the escalation of arms 
sales in Latin America and elsewhere, and it is deeply concerned 
about the dangers of nuclear proliferation in the hemisphere. 
Since the issuance of the Commission's report, the proposed sale—, 


of nuclear facilities by European nations and erprraeerey Ye FO: 
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the sale by the Federal Republic of Germany of a complete nuclear 
fuel cycle to Brazil, have heightened that concern. 


Recommendations: 


ll) The new Administration should explore and encourage 
efforts to develop conventional arms limitation agree- 
ments among supplier and consumer nations, on all levels -- 
global, regional, subregional -- that seem appropriate 
and feasible, It should seek to negotiate harmoni- 
zation of the arms sales programs and credit policies 

of supplier nations as one way to prevent the escalation 
of arms races, 


12) The U.S. should give the highest priority to assur- 
‘ing that any transfer of nuclear technology or material 
by the U.S. or other nations be made contingent upon 
the implementation of strict international safeguards 
and that this technology be provided preferentially to 
those States that are parties to the-Nuclear Nonprolifer- 
ry ation Treaty. The new Administration should seek a 
moratorium on the export of nuclear enrichment and 
reprocessing plants. The U.S. should also encourage 
all States which have not yet done so to become parties 
to the 1967 Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons 
din Latin America and agree in turn to consider the 
removal of its own objections. to Protocol One to this 
Treaty. The new Administration should make clear that 
nuclear non-proliferation considerations will be a. 
major factor in determining American policy toward all 
nations. 
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VI. Economic Policy: The Central Issues 


The Commission two years ago stressed the importance of 
economic issues in shaping the substance of U.S.-Latin American 
relations, The passage of time has confirmed thevalidity of 
that observation. Our relations not merely with Latin ‘America, 
but indeed with the entire developing world, have been profoundly 
influenced by the global recession, and the increasingly vulner- 
able position of many developing nations. If anything, we over- 
estimated the capacity of the largest Latin American countries to 
adapt by themselves to a changed global environment, and under- 
estimated the need for constructive United States leadership 
in defining new means of economic cooperation. 


Yet the perspective of the global approach toward Latin 
America we advocated, in contrast to a more traditional regionalism, 
has acquired greater validity in light of intervening develop- 
ments. We stated then that the “United States cannot, by and 
large, have one policy for Latin America and another policy for yeh in 
the rest of the world." We reiterate a call for appropriate a. 
global policies, In many ways, United States bilateral economic 
policies with individual Latin American countries have been quite 
successful, Some specific problems like the incidence of counter- 
vailing duties, expropriation disputes, and allocation of import 
quotas for meat and textiles, have been resolved in a satisfactory ? 
manner. .What has been lacking is a decisive advance in shaping 
@ global economic environment that is favorable to the development 
prospects not merely of Latin America and the Third World, but Ven. 
also of the industrialized nations. 


Many proposals have come forth in the past two years, but 
the examples of concrete implementation are too few to be encouraging. 
The new Administration will have a unique opportunity to advance 
toward a meaningful global compact within the next several months. 
In considering its options, the new Administration would do well 
to recognize the diversity of the economies of the nations of the 
hemisphere, Effective policies must address problems that correspond 
to a particular level of development rather than to a heterogeneous 
regional grouping. On the one hand, several countries of the region 
are among the most economically advanced within the developing 
world, No policy that fails to provide for continuing economic 
growth and international integration of these important economies 
will serve our interests, The region also has its poor countries; «. Fi 
which will require continuing transfers of concessional nesletaiy. ¢ 
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The problems.of commodity earnings, debt, and technology 
transfer of both sets of countries are not regional in scope; 
they are the agenda of the North-South dialogue, Latin America 
by reason of its stake in a stable, enduring global order, can 
‘contribute, and indeed has already contributed to this dialogue. 
Some of the most economically developed of the Latin American 
countries have assumed leadership in the developing world and 
have played a vital role in the North-South dialogue, trying to 
keep the negotiations focused on gaining agreement rather than in 
making debating points, on concrete results rather than on symbolic 
flourishes. 


Our goals of constructive and mutually beneficial reform 

will turn not merely on the substance of the proposals, but also 

on the procedure by which we advance them. Early and meaning- 
ful efforts to expound our position in Latin America, and to listen, 
will repay ample dividends, so long as it is clear that our pur- 


pose is not to divide Latin America from the developing world, 
but to close the qap that separates us from the region, as well 
as_from the developing world. 


A. External Financing 


No issue on that global agenda is more pressing for Latin 
America than the debt issue. Several countries in the region, 
including Mexico and Brazil which together account for more than 
a fourth of the total public debt of the developing world, face 
@ spectre of reduced domestic growth because of curtailed imports 
arising out of their needs to use foreign exchange to service 
their foreign debts. 


The accumulated debt since 1973 reflects both the increased 
costs of petroleum imports and the favorable trade balance of a 
number of industrialized countries, which were able to sustain 
their own exports in 1975 by providing credit to many developing 
countries, As a result, Latin America, in 1975 alone, suffered 
a $25 million deficit. 


The effectiveness of the recycling of petro-dollars averted 
a global crisis, and was done with impressive efficiency by the 
private financial institutions; however, it now looms as a signi- 
ficant constraint upon future Latin American growth. More than 
two-thirds of the total external financing to Latin America in ° 
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1975 was provided by the private sector in the form of short and 
nedium-term commercial loans. The shorter structure of debt, 
nigher interest charges, and the erosion of credit-worthiness 
pose short-term problems that dominate the long-term development 
potential of the region , 


The effect of higher petroleum prices is a real cost and must 
pe borne. It is, however, inadequate and inappropriate merely 
to call for belt-tightening in the developing world, and in Latin 
\merica particularly. An excessively rapid adjustment, imposed 
oxy the same industrialized nations which sustained demand for 
their exports in a period of internal recession, is self-defeatirm. 
[n its stead, the countries of the region must be given the 
ypportunity to adapt to their accumulated debt by obtaining new 
sublic credits to facilitate essential imports.and to permit 
lengthening of the debt profile. In turn, the’ countries of the 
region must exercise appropriate financial discipline and restrain 
Internal consumption. 


At a time when the Latin American and other developing 
sountries have greatly expanded capital demands, the World Bank, 
wresently the largest single source of development. loans, even 
in the Western Hemisphere, is constrained from increasing its 
ending levels, and its lending in real terms will begin to decline 
n 1977 unless the member governments agree to an increase in 
the Bank's capitalization, 


The Inter-American Development Bank has been fortunate, in 
ontrast, in gaining thirteen new, nonregional members (from 
urope, Israel, and Japan) and gaining by its new replenishment 
in increase in capital subscriptions and contributions of $6 
illion over 1976-79, in addition to the $500 million Trust Fund 
istablished by Venezuela in 1975. Contributions to the multi- 
ateral development banks represent an effective means for the 
|S, to support global development, since the international in- 
ititutions provide the financial framework within which the private 
‘apital markets can make their greatest contribution to develop- 
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13) The U.S. should take the initiative in early 1979 5! 
to call for an immediate consideration of a general \, . 


increase in the capital of the World Bank sufficient “~~ 
to meet its capital needs into the mid-1980's, It should 
also support a continuing significant increase in the 
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lending authority of the Inter-American Development 
Bank. The Congress should also act promptly to fulfill 
Our present commitments to both institutions. 


‘In recommending an increase in the capital of both institutions, 

we recognize the special needs of the middle-income developing 
countries of Latin America, In return for an increase in these 
resources, they too in turn must progressively diminish their 

c laim. on concessional assistance, multilateral.as well as bilateral, 
The International Development Association (IDA), which is the" 
principal source of such concessional assistance, will exhaust 

its lending authority in June 1977 unless there is decisive action 

_ by the U.S. and the international community. Moreover, agreement -,. 
on a fifth replenishment is essential if there is to be any hope 

of progress in the poorest countries, 


The U.S. presently has 17 bilateral aid programs in Latin 


American and Caribbean countries of which four are being phased © ~ or 
out. We believe that increased technological exchange and the fem: 
small-scale and participatory projects of the Inter-American ;, a 
Foundation offer a more fruitful avenue of cooperation for the 10: 


. vast majority of Latin American countries, The resources saved .. is. 
where bilateral aid programs are eliminated should be diverted 

to the poorest countries of the world, of which there are few in 

the region. 


Recommendations: 





14) The U.S. should gradually phase out the bilateral 
assistance program to the middle-income countries and 
concentrate on the poorest countries. 


15) Congress should fulfill its outstanding commitment 
to the fourth International Development Association (IDA) 
replenishment, and the President and Congress should 
immediately reach agreement on full U.S, participation 

in the fifth replenishment at a level which provides - 
for a real increase in IDA's resources, 


With such expansion of public funds along with necessary 
domestic efforts to achieve stabilization, the role of private 
lending can.be restored to its rightful, and significant, place. 
But the problem of a growing debt burden by Latin America and 
other developing countries means that the present U.S. policy 
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is inadequate... In the recently-established Development Committee 
of the IMF/World Bank, attention is being given to the problem 
of enabling middle and upper-income developing countries to have 
greater access to world capital markets through long-term bond 
issues suitable for development financing. A number of Latin 
American countries are well-placed to take advantage of such 
possibilities. 


Another approach to the debt service problem is rescheduling. 
Debt rescheduling should of course deal with imminent or likely 
cases of default, but beyond these, we should reconsider the 
question of grant aid for certain countries as a preferable means 
of assisting them to handle debt burdens which they cannot support. 


Nor can we abide any longer the lack of coordination of 
U.S. foreign economic policy bearing on capital flows. The Export- 
Import Bank, the Commodity Credit Corporation, private banks, 
OPIC, A.I.D., are just a few of the many U.S. institutions whose 
policies are independent, but whose functions are similar. What 
is needed is a flexible U.S. policy that views the debt problem 
within a broad developmental framework. 


Recommendation: - 





16). The President should charge an appropriate high- 
level coordinating body within the U.S. government to 
conduct periodic and structured reviews of the problems 


associated with all capital flows, both a and FOR, 
official, to developing countries. rh ¢ 
B, Trade Expansion . 3 3 


The passage of Title V -- the generalized system of tariff 
preferences (GSP) -- of the Trade Act of 1974 was only a modest 
gain for Latin America. While including a provision which per- 
mitted certain manufactured goods from the developing world to 
enter the U.S, market duty-free, it also sharply limited the 
quantity of imports which could be imported duty-free in a single 
year and it excluded many of their most important exports. For 
example, clothing, textiles, and electrical machinery were ex- 
cluded from the GSP, and yet these three groups of goods account 
for over 50% of the middle-income countries' manufactured exports 
to the developed nations. In addition, Venezuela and Ecuador were 
deprived of preferences for being members of OPEC, even though 
they increased their exports of petroleum to the U. s. during the 
on embargo. 
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In the long-term, expansion of trade will be more important 
in achieving high rates of growth than increasing capital flows, 
for it is rapidly expanding exports that pay off previous capital 
inflows, Recent World Bank studies suggest that the complete 
elimination of tariff and non-tariff barriers (e.g., quotas, 
“yoluntary" export restraint agreements) could increase export 
earnings of the developing countries by over $30 billion a year 
by 1985, in 1975 dollars, And Latin America's middle-income 
countries would be the principal beneficiaries. 


Access to European and Japanese markets is just as important 
for Latin American export-led growth as increased access to 
American markets. While the U.S. Trade Act of 1974 helped 
dismantle many reverse preference arrangements, which the European 
governments had with their ex-colonies, and which discriminated 
against Latin American and U.S. exports, the Lome Agreement signed 
in 1975 between the European Community and 46 African, Caribbean, 
‘and Pacific countries lengthened and expanded’ other aspects of 
the discriminatory trade system which had begun in 1961. While 
the Lome agreement has certain positive aspects, it is the continuance 
of the principle of exclusion to which we object. From 1963 to 1975, . 
‘Latin American exports to the EEC have suffered, declining 4s a per- 
centage of the region's totel exports from 29 percent to 18 percent. 
‘This is one trade area where U.S. and Latin American interests in 
assuring more open European markets are complementary. 


More generally, Latin American countries have an interest in 
a world of much freer trade among all countries rather than 
small and temporary margins of preferences for their exports. 
It is only in such a freer environment that the necessary rapid 
growth of exports from the region can occur, 


Congress is more likely to accept increased access by Latin 
America and other developing countries to the U.S, market if other 
developed countries are implementing the same program, Thus the 
focus must be a liberalizing multilateral agreement in the current 
round of trade negotiations in Geneva. The time is ripe for a 
renewed effort. 


Recommendations: 
17} The U.S. should initiate consultations with Latin he 


America on cooperative strategies and positions in ¢ 
pursuit of the following goals at the Multilateral . : 
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Trade Negotiations in Geneva: 


(a) To harmonize the various national preference 
systems; to expand their coverage to more manu- 
factured products and processed agricultural goods; 
and to eliminate or at least loosen the current 
limits on the amount of trade that can be permitted; 


(b) To modify the tariff preference scheme in a 
way-which encourages regional integration of develop- 
ing countries; 


(c) To reduce the adverse trade effect of. tariff 
escalation on processed raw materials; 


(a) To define accepted rules for export subsidies 
and preferential treatment for developing countries | 
in imposing countervailing duties; a a 
(e) To reduce and gradually eliminate all those 
non-tariff barriers, like product quotas and voluntary < - 
export restraint agreements, whose effect is to “3 
inhibit over an extended period the expansion or 
diversification of exports from developing countries; 


(£) To develop measures to mitigate the adverse 
consequences of trading schemes in effect between 

the European Community and certain developing countries, 

or to phase out such trading schemes whenever possible; 

and . ; ‘ 


-(g) To prescribe penalities for extra-legal market 
closure not consistent with GATT and encourage the 
harmonization of national adjustment policies, 


18) Congress should repeal the discriminatory amendment 
to the Trade Act of 1974 which excludes those OPEC 

members which did not participate in the embargo against 
the U.S, from the generalized system of tariff preferences. 


For the last four years, commodity prices have been riding a 
roller-coaster, The interests of both consumer and producer %: fe, 


countries in'reasonably stable prices and supplies was never so. ¢' 
clear-cut, Agreements on coffee and tin have been reached, ang. wu 
: o ®/ 
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some progress achieved in bringing together producers and consumers 
of cocoa. These products are all relevant to the region. The 
Commission welcomes the greater willingness of the U.S. government 
to examine commodity problems on a case-by-case basis as one 

way of limiting and offsetting the effects of wide. fluctuations 

in supply, demand, and prices. 


Commodity prices occupy &@ prominent position on the agenda 
of the developing countries, which have advanced at UNCTAD a 
proposal for a common fund.to finance stocks of commodities. 
It is now under study. The United States should explore various 
alternatives, including formulae which would provide for the 
possibility of common funding contingent upon the negotiation of 
mutually satisfactory arrangements for the establishment of 
buffer stocks on specific commodities. One cannot appeal to the 
perfect working of these markets as a justifiable excuse for inac- 
tion. 


The Commission takes no specific position on the technical 
merits of physical stockpiling versus more automatic and larger 
financial transfers through the IMF as a means of reducing price 
fluctuations and bringing greater order to commodity markets. 

But we do emphasize that the United States cannot stay aloof from 
the issue by failing to provide constructive response. Indexing 

of raw material prices to manufactures, as some have advocated, 

is not an efficient policy, and is, indeed, capable of harming 

many Latin American countries who are importers as well as exporters 
Of commodities, Active U.S. involvement and the willingness to 
make meaningful concessions are necessary to avoid an international 
policy that satisfies no one, 


Recommendation: 





19) The United States government should prepare for 
early presentation its own plan for adequately dealing 
with the fluctuations of commodity prices and shortfalls 
in export earnings, taking care to consult with the 
countries of Latin America who are uniquely situated 

on both the buying and selling side of commodity markets. 


C. Access to Technology and Investment mos 


A third set of issues we earlier addressed remains as sig-’, 
nificant now as two years ago. Economic development requires 
internal managerial and technological capacity -- importation of 





machines is not enough. Although its own growth has been pre- 
eminently the result of its progressive mastery of technology, 

the United States has not been able to mobilize that strength 

in support of its foreign policy. Despite creation of an Assistant 
Secretaryship in the Department of State, science-and technology 
has not become the positive instrument in our policy towards 
developing countries that had been hoped. 


One fruitful new direction in this field is the program on 
Technical Cooperation Among Developing Countries (TCDC) initiated 
by the United Nations Development Programme. This project is 
intended to increase the self-reliance of the developing world 
by encouraging and facilitating the transfer of technological ‘ 
know-how and appropriate technologies among developing countries, © 
rather than just from developed to developing nations. In no 
region is the suggestion more apt than in Latin America. There, ee 


the degree of technological sophistication varies significantly, 
and the development experience and technologies developed by ~~ ~~ 7* 


middle-income countries like Brazil may be more relevant and useful 
for the least developed countries than much of the high capital- 
intensive technologies of the industrialized countries. | et 


Recommendations: 


20) The President should appoint a high-level Coordinator 
_ to accelerate preparations within the U.S, and to 
mobilize private support for the 1979 United Nations «¢-: 


Conference on Science and Technology. - é 
21) In cooperation with regional Latin: American in- w 
multinational scientific and research institutions in 

Latin America to develop intermediate technologies in 
agriculture and manufacturing and to promote technical 


assistance and horizontal scientific cooperation among 
the countries of the region. : 


It will remain true, of course, that private sector inter- 
change is likely to continue to play the most effective role in 
assuring the transfer of technological capacity -- perhaps through 
CERT a ee ana ton and cooperation $e well 2s inthe inthe 
traditional forms, With respect to manufactures, our private 
sector has shown great capacity to innovate ‘through service con- 
tracts, joint ventures, and other means. In recognition of the 
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developing world's need to assume greater responsibility for its 
economic development, we find these new and innovative, non- or 
partial- equity relationships between U.S. investors and host 
governments to be an encouraging development. 


It is discouraging that the U.S. Government has not been as 
adaptable to the changing landscape of investment policy as the 
multinational corporations. The Commission continues to believe 


that the simple threat of unilateral imposition of coercive 


economic sanctions in the case of unresolved expropriation disputes 
is an inadequate policy, There is the obligation to defend leg- 
itimate national interestsin seeking to assure effective negotia- 
tion and resolution of disputes. These problems have diminished 

in importance in the last few years, as nationalizations in Peru 
and Venezuela have been settled; nonetheless, the still-existing 
sanctions harken back to an earlier era of inter-American relations, 
and we believe this is the time for the U.S. to consider a more 
constructive policy stance. 








The problem of illicit payments abroad has also been harmful. 
Until private sector activity on the investor side and actions 
in the host country are both.seen to be above reproach -- through... - - 
disclosure of much more information concerning corporate activities 
abroad and by-enforcement of limitations on improper conduct -- 
private investment will fail to contribute as positively as it 
could both to economic development and to U.S. foreign relations. 





Recommendations: 
22) The President should replace the January 1972 
policy on expropriation with a clearly enunciated state- ? 


ment defining the U.S. attitude toward protection of 
legitinete U.S, business Interests SbYOsd identifying 
alternative instruments for resolution Of nationaliza- 
tion disputes without resort to economic sanctions, 


23) . The Commission endorses the recent U.S. effort to 
negotiate in the United Nations a new treaty which would 
require greater and more harmonized disclosure of in- | 
formation on multinational corporations and which would 
prescribe appropriate penalties for bribery and extor- 

tion by private corporations and by government officials, ': 
The new Administration should press vigorously to gain r. 
international approval for such a new Treaty, 


Ko 
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D. Linking International with Internal Economic Reform 
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The real responsibility for development and the resources \— 


which contribute most to it resides inthe developing countries 
themselves. The transfer of resources between countries and the 
transformation of the international economic and political 

systems are of great importance in development, but unless appro- 
priate domestic measures involving savings and investment policies 
and the way in which a country distributes the rewards of its 
economic growth are taken, and unless a country tries to help its. 
poor to become more productive, then the international mobilization 
of resources will be of little, if any, assistance to the develop- 
ment process, 


Furthermore, international resources of the scope necessary 
are not likely to be forthcoming unless they are seen palpably 
to contribute to the desperate plight of the very poor. According 
to an estimate by the United Nations Economic Commission on Latin 
America, in the 1960's, of the increase of $100 in the average 
per capita income in Latin America, only two dollars reached 
the poorest 20 per cent of the population. : 


We do not intend to prescribe economic policies or objectives 
for Latin American governments, any more than we have done in .- 
our discussion of politics. That era of paternalism has ended, 
and we do not wish to initiate another. Yet it must be recognized 
that the willingness of the U.S. government, particularly Congress, 
to live up to its international obligations will unquestionably 
be influenced by the commitment of the developing countries to 
tackle their problems of gross poverty and lack of social mobility. 


As U.S. official development assistance has declined to 
27% Of our GNP, our ability to ensure the success of a particular 
developmental goal has naturally diminished, Yet Congress is 
correctly interested in seeing results. The world development 
budget (total development assistance by all countries and insti- 
tutions) stood at $16.6 billion in 1975, and while clearly not 
adequate to meet global development needs, it can at least con- 
tribute toward reaching some goals if properly targeted. The time 
has come for the nations "of the world to coordinate and rationalize 
their development policies in a way which will ensure the alloca- 
tion of global development resources in the most eftiolent and 
effective manner. 


We anticipate and look with favor upon an intensified effort 
in the next months to reach agreement at the Conference on Inter- 
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national Cooperation (CIEC) talks in Paris on the North-South 
economic issues discussed in this Report. In addition to these 
negotiations, which will hopefully conclude in the next year, 

an ongoing structure of review and evaluation, which involves the 
multilateral institutions:and donor and recipient countries, is 
required to implement any global compact on resource transfer. 

We believe the recently-established Development Committee of the 
IMF/World Bank, which consists of the Finance and Development 
Ministers from twenty leading' industrialized, OPEC, and developing 
countries, is well-suited to this task. 


Recommendation: 


24) The U.S, should take a leadership role in strength- 
ening the Development Committee of the IMF/World Bank 

. to serve as a working group to mobilize resources in 
pursuit of agreed development priorities, and to monitor 
and evaluate the implementation of resource transfers. 
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VII. Cultural Exchange: The Importance of Distant Neichbors 


In its first Report, the Commission emphasized the ways in 
which differences between the United States and Latin America 
are often magnified by poor communications and lack of understand- 
ing on both sides. One reason for our failure to help bridge 
this gap is the lesser emphasis on cultural relations in our 
interchanges than on political, economic, or security considerations. 


Not only too small, the official cultural program also is 
poorly positioned in our overall foreign relations structure. 
International cultural exchanges under the Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 (Fulbright-Hays Act) are managed 
by the State Department's Bureau of Cultural and Educational 
Affairs. Responsibility for informational materials and U.S. 
policy advocacy (propaganda) is assigned to the United States a 
Information Agency. Yet cultural attaches in U.S. embassies 
around the world are too often subordinated to Public Affairs 
Officers who are representatives of the United States Information 


Agency. 


Cultural relations can not flourish under these conditions. 

The ability of cultural attaches to win credibility in intellectual 
communities abroad -- and bring about cultural interchanges which 
would favorably affect relations over the long-term -- is critically 
impaired by their divided responsibilities and their association 

with an agency of government whose mission is predominantly 
propagandistic and political. A better financed and -more appropriately 
positioned cultural and educational program, on the other hand, 

could go far to undo prevailing misconceptions about American 

culture, and about the foreign policy that arises out of this ’ 
culture. Equally important, it would signal the value to us of 
receiving as well as giving, of exchanges with other nations based 

On respect for their achievements. Such a shift in emphasis is 
particularly needed in Latin America, where it is widely felt 

that condescension has been the predominant attitude underlying 

U.S. policies. ” 


Another major factor inhibiting the development of closer 
cultural ties has been the scarcity of interest, awareness and 
understanding of the cultures. of Latin America among U.S. citizens. 
In primary and secondary education, there tends to be little more 
than a geographic overview and sporadic social studies coverage, *- Fo; 
concentrating on such events as the Mextone-leer dean and Spanish- 
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American wars. Only a handful of U.S. universities offer compre- 
hensive programs in Latin American history or Latin American 
international affairs. Teachers of literature and the arts, who 
might bring material from Latin American sources into their 

courses, often fail to do so because they themselves lack familiarity 
and contact with it. 


Limited funding for special programs in international area 
studies, language training, and foreign affairs is available 
through Title VI of the National Defense Education Act. Section 
102(b)6 of the Fulbright-Hays Act supports related endeavors. 
Although appropriations for these programs have grown in recent 
years, as recommended in the Commission's initial Report, they 
remain far below authorized levels and have in fact sharply declined 
in real terms. Appropriations at authorized levels would make 
possible badly needed new or expanded projects in the areas of 
citizen education, teacher exchanges, teacher workshops and 
seminars, study abroad, collaborative social science research, 
curriculum development, and language internships. 


The Commission also notes with dismay that the International 
Education Act of 1966, designed to provide broad opportunities 
for new programs in international understanding, has never been 
funded although $10 million is now authorized under this Act for 
advanced foreign affairs research. 


Increased appropriations under the legislation described above 
would enhance the quantity and quality of Latin American coverage 
in U.S. education. However, no existing legislation or program 
provides adequately for inter-American exchanges among cultural 
leaders who work outside the formal education system. For want 
of sufficient opportunity for communication between U.S. and Latin 
American museum professionals, performing and visual artists, 
and writers, and publishers, the U.S. public remains largely 
ignorant of the richness and variety of Latin American art, music, 
dance, and literature. The more we open our doors, eyes, and heart’ 
to what the Latin Americans can give us,the more they are likely 
in turn to welcome our cultural contributions to them. 


A potentially effective way to bring about such exchanges is 
through the creation of the permanent Council on United States- 
Latin American Cultural Relations which was recommended in the 
Commission's 1974 Report. Such a council would be composed of Pay 
a small group of distinguished leaders of the Americas in the arts, 
humanities, and social sciences which would meet periodically to ~ 
review the state of-cultural relations within the hemisphere. 
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The Council's mandate would be twofold. First, it would 
be charged with the responsibility for monitoring the broad 
sweep of U.S.-Latin American cultural relations and making re- 
commendations both for interchanges and for new domestic activities. 
Domestic initiatives would be so designed as to have a favorable 
impact on the large and growing segment of the U.S. population 
with Hispanic roots, and to increase knowledge among U.S. citizens 
generally about the Hispano-American world. Secondly, the Council 
would have a limited ability to fill gaps by developing and 
executing its own distaste mostly in the arts and humanities... 


Recent eraenees in the legislation of the National Endowments 
for the Arts and Humanities have broadened and internationalized 
their mandate, and we believe that they are ideally suited to 
fund such a Council, and we hope that similar Latin American 
institutions can contribute. 


Recommendations: — 


25) The Commission joins earlier study groups including 
the Panel on International Information, Education, 
and Cultural Relations (the Stanton Panel) and the 
Commission on the Organization of the Government for 
the Conduct of Foreign Policy (the Murphy Commission) 
in recommending that the cultural relations and policy 
advocacy functions in U.S. diplomacy be clearly separ- 

' ated. The roles of U.S. cultural attaches overseas, 
and their Washington colleagues, must be upgraded in 
terms of financing and scope of action. 


26) Sharp increases are needed in appropriations for 
the Fulbright-Hays Act and for Title VI of the National 
Defense Education Act in order to provide funding for 
important new programs to achieve greater knowledge, 
understanding and awareness of Latin America among 

U.S. citizens. 


27) The $10 million now authorized should be appropriated 
by Congress to fund avanced foreign affairs research 
under the International Education Act of 1966. 


28) A new Council on United States-Latin American 

Cultural Relations should be created to monitor the over- 
all state of the relationship and develop specific .*’ 
programs in the arts and humanities. The National En- 
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dowment for the Arts and the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, and if possible, similar institutions 


in Latin America should provide the initial funding 
to launch such a Council. 


